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JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 


NO. II. MAY AND JUNE, 1831. VOL. Vl. 


MAY-DAY. 


** Mother, what makes you feel so sad % 
The day is very fair— 

And see how very, very glad, 

Our little neighbors are. 


Dear cousin Jane is May-day queen— 
She has a new pink gown— 

Mother, I wish you could have seen 
Them weave her daisy crown. 


I love to see them dancing so— 
And they are very near— 

But, mother dear, I cannot go, 
While you sit weeping here. 


What makes you feel so very bad ? 
Tell little Ann and I*— 


fe 


_*Itis good grammar to say “little Ann and me ; but 
little children generally use J instead of me; and itis a 
little child who is speaking. 
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MAY-DAY. 


If you don’t love to see us glad, 
We ’Il sit down too and cry.” 


** My darling boy,”’ the mother said,. 
** It gives me joy to see 

So many happy forms arrayed 
Around the May-pole tree ; 


And you may goand dance, my dears,— 
And be as glad as they ; 

I ’ll try to dry up all my tears 

If you ’ll enjoy your play. 


I thought of gentle sister Rose, 
Who last year was their queen : 
And now her little limbs repose 
Beneath the church-yard green. 


Sweet little Anna’s mild blue eye 

Has just her loving glance— 

*T was this, my son, that made me cry, 
Amid the May-day dance.” 


“ But, mother, you have often said, 
God took but what he ’d given ; 

And that we must not mourn the dead, 
Because she was in heaven.” 


** Oh, kiss me—kiss me, my dear boy f 
No other tear I ’ll shed ; 

And I will share thy childish joy ; 

For happy is the dead.” 


ADRIAN LEE, 
OR A WALK AT NOON. 


“« Behold the fowls of the air ;—they sow not, neither do 


they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Fa- 
ther feedeth them.” 


It was a warm day in summer, and little Ad- 
rian had been playing beneath the pleasant 
shade of the trees near the house; now and 
then talking gaily to his mother, who was sit- 
ting at work, while his father read from a book 
which Adrian thought very large, and very dif- 


ficult to understand. 

After Mr. Lee had finished reading, he call- 
ed Adrian and invited him to walk in an oak 
grove, which was distant from the house about 
half a mile. 

The little boy ran quickly to join his father; 
for he loved to accompany him in his walks, 
because he always ‘talked pleasantly and in- 
structively about the plants, the trees, or 
the curious humming insects, or the many 
kinds of birds, which they saw and heard flying 
through the air, or resting in the high branch- 
es of the trees. 
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Their walk was protected from the sun by 
an avenue of lofty elms. Just as they reach- 
ed the grove, Adrian saw several large crows, 
which, as they drew near, took flight, scream- 
ing their musical notes, caw, caw, caw, and 
rising to the topmost branches of the tall pines, 
which bordered the woods. 

**O, what disagreeable birds,” said Adrian; 
“One can never walk here without hearing 
their constant and tiresome note—caw, caw, 
caw. I wonder what use crows are.”’ | 

‘¢ Sit with me on this mossy bank, beneath 
the oak tree,” said Mr. Lee, ‘‘ and I will tell 
you of what use these birds are ; and perhaps 
the knowledge may render them less offensive 
to you, my son.” 

Adrian sat by his father, and listened atten- 
tively while he spake as follows:— 

‘‘ The crow and its varieties are more gen- 
erally dispersed throughout the different coun- 
tries and different climates of the world, than 
any other bird. You have yourself, Adrian, 
noticed that they are very noisy, and that they 
associate in flocks. They build in the topmost 
branches of tall trees, and deposit from four to 
six eggs of a bluish-green color, spotted with 
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brown. The female sits more than twenty 
days, and is, meantime, constantly guarded by 
her mate, except when he goes in quest of 
food. 

These birds have remarkably strong bills, 
with very sharp edges, slightly notched near 
thetip. The upper mandible* is bent a little 
over, and the nostrils are covered with strong 
bristles. The tongue is muscular, and divided 
at the end. The crow is remarkable for the 


blackness-of its plumage; hence the proverb, 
“black asa crow.” 
“ But, father,” interrupted Adrian, “ are not 


these birds very mischievous, and do they not 
destroy the corn and grain, which the farmer 
has planted and sown with laborious care? I 
remember that farmer Collins was obliged to 
keep a boy in his fields Jast summer, to drive 
away these cunning robbers. For my part, I 
should not like to lose all my labor, and plant 
corn every season, only for the crows to pull 
up.”” 

“Though the crow,” answered Mr. Lee 
“destroys some grain, (for he feeds indiscrim- 
nately on animal and vegetable substances,) 


* Jaw—instrument of eating, or for grasping food, 
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yet he makes the farmer ample amends for this 
mischief, by devouring, at the same time, large 
quantities of the worms and grubs of noxious 
insects, which, by their devastations, do far 
more injury than he. 

Crows are easily domesticated, but are troub- 
lesome inmates ; for their propensity for con- 
veying off and secreting small articles, is no 
small annoyance to housekeepers. This trait 
of their character is decidedly bad; for in this 
sort of plunder they do not seize by instinct 
only on food to satisfy the natural cravings of 
hunger, but take what is of no kind of use to 
themselves, such as silver spoons, money, and 
other things of that sort. Yet, in their wild 
state, these birds are so useful in removing all 
carrion, and decayed, offensive substances, 
thus preserving the air in a purer and more 
salubrious state, that I should be much oppos- 
ed to their being driven from my farms. 
Truth is, my dear Adrian, that all animals are 
destined by our beneficent and wise Creator, 
to perform some good services; and when 
these.benefits are not, to our sight, at once 
made apparent, we are not to arrest their use- 
fulness, but remember that no living thing, 
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however unpromising or insignificant, has been 
made in vain.” 

““Oh, father, 1 have just thought of some- 
thing,” said Adrian, “I have just found out 
why, when Noah put forth the Raven from the 
ark,* she did not return to himas did the Dove,” 
but went to and fro until all the waters were 
dried up.” 

* And what,” asked Mr. Lee, “ do you im- 
agine was the reason of this ?”’ 

“* Why father,”’ replied Adrian, ‘‘ you just 
now told me, that crows{ devour decayed an- 
imal substances, and, as the ark had rest- 
ed on the mountains of Ararat, and the waters 
of the flood were gradually subsiding, the ra- 
ven could find enough to eat ; but the poor lit- 
tle dove which was sent forth afterwards, came 
back ; for she subsists chiefly on grain and ber- 
ries, and these she could not then obtain.” 

“‘ Your inference is correct,”’ said Mr. Lee, 
“ but, returning to the crow or raven,—you do 
not know, or recollect perhaps, that the Jews 
were restricted by their laws to the use of par- 


* Genesis viii. 7. 


t+ Ravens are a variety of the genus Corvus, or the 
Crow tribe. 
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ticular kinds of animal food, specified in the 
laws of Moses. Those which they were per- 
mitted to eat were called clean animals; those 
which they were to avoid, unclean. The ra- 
ven was among the latter, (Lev. xi. 15,) and 
regarded, therefore, by the Jews, with great 
abhorrence.” 

“Father,” asked Adrian, “‘ was not Elijah 
fed by the ravens in the valley of the brook 
Cherith? Mamma read the story to me the 
other day, and was going to tell me more 
about Elijah, but little Charles fell and hurt 
himself, and his loud cries made us forget all 
about Elijah for that time. Will you teil me 
now all about him; and if the ravens really 
came and gave him food ready to eat.” 

“It is reasonable to suppose,”’ answered Mr. 
Lee, “that Elijah was concealed in a desert 
place, frequented by these birds, but from ma- 
ny circumstances we infer that the prophet 
supplied himself from the abundant provision 
with which the old birds furnished their young. 
We read ‘that he had bread and flesh in the 
morning, and at evening; and that he drank 
of the waters of the brook.’? Now you have 
already learnt that ravens eat all kinds of grain, 
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as well as animal food, whether fresh or oth- 
erwise, It appears in this case, that they had 
collected such kinds as could be eaten by Eli- 
jah, and thus his life was sustained by this 
provision, so long as he remained concealed 


among the rocks. 

“ But I was going to tell you who Elijah 
was; and how he came to be in this desolate 
valley, without being provided more abundant- 
ly with the necessaries of life.” 

“ Let me ask you first, father,’ said Adri- 
an, “‘ whereabouts in Palestine this valley of 
the ravens was situated ?” 

“The valley of the brook Cherith, or the 
valley of the ravens, as you call it,’’ answer- 
ed Mr. Lee, “ was situated, as nearly as can 
now be determined, on the borders of the lands 
occupied by the families of Ephraim and Ben- 
jamin, west of the river Jordan, into which this 
brook discharged its waters. It was consid- 
erably to the north of Jerusalem.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Adrian. “I will 
look on my maps for it when I go home. Will 
you now give me the story of Elijah?” 

“The prophet Elijah,” resumed Mr. Lee, 
“was a native of Tishbe, a town of Gilead, 
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east of the Jordan. God inspired him to 
prophesy to the Israelites against Ahab, their 
wicked king, ‘ who did evil in the sight of the 
Lord,’ worshipping false gods, and leading his 
people into idolatry.* And Elijah said, ‘ there 
shall not be dew or rain upon the land these 
three years ;’ and after having proclaimed 
this, he retired to the valley, obeying the com- 
mand of God as you have lately learned. After 
a time, want of rain and the summer heats 
dried up the waters of the brook, and the 
prophet was directed to go to Zarephath, or 
Sarepta, a city south from Sidon, in Pheeni- 
cia ; it exists at the present day, though much 
reduced. It is about half a mile from the Med- 
iterranean ; you must find it on your map as 
well as the other places which I have named. 
When Elijah arrived at the gate of the city, 
he saw a poor widow gathering sticks, and he 
besought her to give him a little water to 
drink ; and also a morsel of bread. Then 
she told him that she had no bread, ‘nothing 
save a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little 
oil ina cruse ;’f ‘and I am gathering sticks,’ 


* 1 Kings, xvi. 29, 23. 
+ People in the east dress most of their food with oil of 
olives. 
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said she, ‘that I may go and dress it for me 
and my son,—that we may eat and die.’ 
‘ And Elijah said to her, fear not ; go and do 
as thou has said, but first make me a little 
cake, and bring it, and after make for thee 
and for thy son. For thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, the barrel of meal shall not 
waste, neither shall the cruse of oil fail.’— 
‘ And the barrel of meal wasted not, neither 
did the oil fail, till the time that rain came upon 
the land.’ 

‘‘You remember, Adrian,” continued Mr, 
Lee,‘ that there was soon a famine inthe coun- 
try; for asno rain had fallen, according to the 
prophecy of Elijah, for a very long time, the 
ground was parched, and yielded no fruits: 
the price of food must therefore have been so 
great that but for this miraculous supply of it, 
the widow and her child would have famished. 

“It seems that the prophet continued his 
abode in the house of this widow, for we read 
that after a time her son fell sick and died. 
Then the unhappy parent mourned greatly, —. 
and Elijah took the child in his arms, and 
carrying him to his own room, laid the body 
on his bed, and prayed God that he would re- 
store his sou! ; and God heard his prayer, and 
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the soul of the child returned again. Think 
of the joy this event must have produced: the 
good man carried the living child to his moth- 
er, and she received him ; knowing then that 
she had, of a truth, entertained a servant of 
the most High God. 

‘* This was the third year of the drought, 
and the famine was very great in Samaria, and 
God commanded Elijah to go thither. Now 
king Ahab called to him Obadiah, a prophet, 
and governor of his house, and directed him 
to go and search throughout the land, if there 
were yet any fountains of water, or any grass 
springing ; so that the cattle and other beasts 
might not perish. As Obadiah went, he met 
Elijah, and hailed him as his master. And 
the prophet told Obadiah to return to Ahab, 
the king, and inform him that he was there. 
To this that faithful friend objected, knowing 
that, since Elijah’s prophecy of drought, the 
king in his anger had sought him throughout 
his dominions to take his life. He also feared 
that when the king should come to take Elijah, 
he might have gone elsewhere, and thus his 
own life would pay the forfeit. At length, he 
was prevailed on to depart with the message, 
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and Ahab came out to meet Elijah, and salut- 
ed him with these angry words: ‘art thou he 
that troubleth Israel ?? But the good man an- 
swered, ‘I have not troubled Israel; it is 
thou, and thy father’s house ; in that ye have 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and 
hast followed Baalim.* Go now and gather 
your prophets of Baal, and prophets of the 
grove, and bring them here to Mount Carmel.’ 

“ Let me ask, father,” said Adrian, “‘ where 
is Mount Carmel?” 

“Carmel,” replied Mr. Lee, ‘‘ is a moun- 
tainous promontory, extending into the sea, 
south of Sarepta, about half way between the 
latter place and the city of Samaria. It had 
numerous caverns ; its summits were crown- 
ed with oaks, and its sides were covered with 
vineyards and oliveyards. Atthe present day 
it is uncultivated; and on one of the most lofty 
elevations is a chapel dedicated to the proph- 
et whose history we are now relating.” 

“ Adrian thanked his father, and Mr. Lee 
resumed the narrative. 

‘“‘ Ahab, it appears, complied at once with 
Elijah’s command ; probably now fearing, as 


* Baalim means idols, masters, or false gods in general. 
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well as feeling, the power of his prophetie 
character ; and the idolatrous priests came, 
accompanied by many people of the nation 
of Israel. Elijah addressed the latter, and 
exhorted those who doubted, no longer to 
question between the two religions, which 
they would embrace ; saying, ‘if ye will serve 
the Lord, and he is God, follow him; if not, 
and if Baal be God, follow him. Baal’s 
prophets here are four hundred and fifty men; 
I only am a prophet of the Lord.’ 

“You will notice, Adrian,” said Mr. Lee, 
“the resolution and firmness of Elijah’s char- 
acter ; mark with what confidence he advo- 
cates that cause which he knew was truth: 
with every reason to expect that the wicked 
king would order his death, he comes boldly 
to him, and represents his wickedness; not in 
the more gentle language of parables, but in 
plain words, proclaims that it is his sins, in 
leading the people to idolatry, which have 
caused such misery in the land. A good cause 
and truth need no foreign support 

“‘ Now this prophet of the Lord determined to 
convince the people (who had been deluded 
by false teachers,) of their error, and if possi- 
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ble restore the worship of the true God in 
Israel. So he ordered two bullocks to be 
brought, (for a part of the Jewish religion, 
my son, required daily sacrifices,) expressive 
either of supplication, repentance, or thanks- 
giving. The prophet directed next, that the 
worshippers of Baal should choose one, and 
he would take the other ; and both animals 
shouldbe killed and placed in order, with wood 
upon two separate altars; and the priests of 
Baal should pray their God to send fire to 
consume their sacrifice, and he also would 
call on the God he served, to grant fire to his 
prayer; ‘‘and he,’ continued the prophet, 
‘who answereth prayer,—he shall be God; 
and ye shall all serve him.” 

** And did the king and the people cousent 
to this?” asked Adrian with deep interest ; 
*‘ did they allow each to make this trial ?”’ 

** Yes, you shall hear,”’ continued his father ; 
—‘‘the priests of Baal made the first offering ; 
—they prepared their altar, and laid on it the 
sacrificed bullock, and called on Baal from the 
morning till noon, yet their cries were unheed- 
ed; and Elijah derided them, and reproached 
them, and then they cut their bodies with 
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knives, and continued calling aloud and proph- 
esying until the hour of the evening sacri- 


fice ; yet did not their God answer them.” 
“Then Elijah called on the people, and they 
gathered round him, and he repaired the al- 
tar of the Lord, which had been thrown down, 
and placed on it twelve stones, representing 
the number of Jacob’s sons, from whom you 
know all that nation was descended, and he 
placed all things in order, and dug a trench, 
and caused water to be poured over all the 
offering, and the wood ; this was done three 
times, so that the trench was fiiled with the 
water that ran from off the altar. Then Eli- 
jah approached the altar and prayed aloud, 
saying, ‘* Lord, God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
of Israel, let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, 
and that I have done all things at thy word. 
Hear me, oh Lord, hear me ! that this people 
may know that thou art the Lord God, and 
that thou hast turned their heart back again.”’ 
God heard the prayer of his servant, and 
sent fire which consumed the burnt sacrifice, 
and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and all the waters in the trench were dried 


up. 
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When the people saw this, they fell on their 
faces, and said, “‘the Lord, he is God ;”’ and 
this was ofien repeated. Then Elijah com- 
manded that the false prophets should die ; 
and he said to Ahab, “‘ eat and drink, for there 
shall be abundance of rain.’”’ And while 
Ahab ate, Elijah went to the top of Carmel, 
and sat down there. Presently he told his 
servant to look towards the sea, but he return- 
ed, saying he saw nothing: and the servant 
went thus and returned again, seven times: 
but on the seventh, he said, that a small cloud 
was rising not larger than a man’s hand. Then 
Elijah sent quickly to’ Ahab, saying, ‘ prepare 
thy chariot and go, lest the rain stop thee.’ 

“Oh, father,” said Adrian, “did the rain 
come ?”’ “ Yes,”? answered Mr. Lee,—* the 
sky became very black with wind and clouds, 
and there was a great rain.” 

“To what city did Ahab go?” asked the 
little boy. ‘‘To Jezreel or Esdrael,’’ replied 
his father, ‘‘a fine city of Samaria, between 
Scythopolis and Endor. A small fountain gave 
rise toa stream near the walls of this city, 
which was tributary to the Jordan.” 

11* 
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Elijah preceded Ahab to his palace; and 
when the king had entered, he was received 
by his queen Jezebel, who was a very wicked 
and idolatrous woman. ‘To her Ahab related 
all that had happened, and especially how the 
prophet had caused the priests of Baal, the 
God she worshipped, to be put to death. Jez- 
ebel, as you will suppose, was very much en- 
raged ; she threatened the life of Elijah, and 
he was obliged hastily to retire from the city, 
and flee to Beersheba, a town in the southern 
part of Judea, on the confines of the desert of 
Zion; there he left his servant, and went 
alone a day’s journey into the wilderness ; 
where wearied and worn by hunger and his 
rapid flight, he lay down beneath a Juniper 
tree, thinking that he should surely die. He 
soon fell asleep, and while yet he was slumber- 
ing, God sent an angel to him with a cake, 
and a cruse of water, and the angel wakened 
Elijah, and bade him eat; he didso, and again 
laid himself down:—the angel called him a se- 
cond time, saying, ‘‘ eat, because the journey 
is too great for thee :’”"—and he arose and ate 
and drunk, and went in the strength of that 
food, forty days and forty nights, unto Horeb 
the Mount of God. 
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“Oh, father,” said Adrian, “that was the 
mountain where Moses saw the burning bush, 
was it not 1?” “ Yes,” answered Mr. Lee, 
“and it was at its foot that the Jewish lawgiv- 
er struck the rock, and caused water to flow 
freely, to quench the thirst of the fainting Isra- 
elites. Mount Horeb was west of Sinai, where 
the ten commandments were given ; and both 
were a good way south of Beersheba, near the 
northern extremity of the Red sea. Moses 
had fasted forty days on Mount Sinai, Elijah 
fasted forty days near Horeb,””—* And in later 
times our Saviour, Jesus Christ, fasted forty 


days in the wilderness of Judea,” said Adrian, 
with animation. 


“You are correct, my son,”’ said Mr. Lee ; 
** we return to the history of the prophet. He 
lodged in a cave in Horeb, and the word of 
the Lord came to him, saying, ‘* what doest 
thou here, Elijah ?””—and he was commanded 
to go out of the cave, and stand upon the 
Mount. ‘“ And presently a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks; but the Lord was not in the wind ; 
—and after the wind, an earthquake ; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake ;—and after 
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the earthquake, a fire; but the Lord was not 
in the fire ;—and after the fire, a still small 
voice. Now when Elijah heard this, he was a- 
fraid and filled with awe, and wrapped his head 
in his mantle, and stood at the entrance of the 
cave. And again a voice came to him saying, 
“‘ what doest thou here Elijah ?’—and he was 
commanded to return on his way through the 
wilderness, and go to Damascus, there to 
anoint Hazael to be king over Syria. 

*“T must ask you where I shall find Da- 
mascus, father,’’ said Adrian, ‘was it the 
same fine city once so famous for its manu- 
facture of rich damask silks, and well temper- 
ed swords ?” ‘The same,” replied Mr. Lee ; 
‘it was situated on the river Pharfar, and it 
was also famous for its beautiful and fragrant 
roses, which flourished on every side, and 
from the scented blossoms of which was dis- 
tilled such altar as you saw offered for sale 
the other day, by a young man recently from 
the east.” 


Damascus was for many years the royal 
city of the kings of Syria, and has at different 
periods known many masters ;—notwithstand- 
ing the revolutions to which it has been sub- 
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ject, it is at the present time one of the most 
flourishing cities of Turkish Asia.” 

“¢ After Elijah should have anointed Hazael 
king of Syria, he was to consecrate Jehu 
king over Israel, and also call Elisha to be a 
prophet in his own place. Elijah departed 
from the Mount, but did not, that we know of, 
at that time call Hazael to the throne of Da- 
mascus ; he however found Elisha ploughing 
in his field, and, passing by, cast his mantle 
over him, which was symbolical of a call to 
follow him. And Elisha came after Elijah, 
and became his disciple from that time.”’ 

*‘ A good while after this, the spirit of God 
commanded Elijah to go once more to the 
wicked Ahab, king of Samaria, and to foretell 
the punishment which should follow his mis- 
deeds ; for Ahab had done very wickedly in 
taking possession of a vineyard which had be- 
longed to one of his subjects, whose death 
himself and Jezebel had caused, that they 
might possess this coveted garden of grapes.” 

‘‘Now when Ahab saw Elijah, he said, 
‘** Hast thou found me, oh mine enemy ?”’— 
and the prophet answered, ‘‘I have feund 
thee, because thou hast sold thyself to do 
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evil;” and he said much more to the king» 
which when he had heard, he was filled with 
fear, and humbled himself; for he knew that 
Elijah was a servant of the true God. After 
this interview, many things relating to Ahab 
occurred which [ have not now time to relate. 
After his death he was succeeded by his son 
Ahaziah ; who, following in the steps of his 
father, allowed false gods to be worshipped 
in Israel. And Ahaziah was sick in Samaria, 
and he sent messengers to inquire of Baal, 
the God of the Ekronites, whether he should 
recover :—these were sent by Elijah, who 
told them to return to the king, for in conse- 
quence of his wickedness he should surely 
die. 

When Ahaziah heard this, and learnt who it 
was had predicted this evil, he sent a captain 
with fifty soldiers to take Elijah, and bring 
him into Samaria. Now when these ap- 
proached, Elijah was sitting on the summit of 
a hill, and the commander desired that he 
would come down ;—but he came not, but he 
called fire from heaven to fall and consume 


these servants of the king :—and again other 
fifty were sent, who shared a like fate ; and 
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the third captain, when he approached Elijah, 
fell down, and besought him not to destroy 
this last company also ;—so Elijah allowed 
him to remain in safety, and he went with him 
to Samaria, and came into the presence of the 
king, and again repeated that for the sins he 
had committed, he should surely die. And 
Ahaziah died, and Jehoram, son of Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, reigned in his stead.” 

“¢ After this,” continued Mr. Lee, ‘ Elijah, 
attended by Ejisha, went to Bethel, and 
thence to Jericho. While there, the sons of 
the prophets foretold the removal of the good 
prophet Elijah, and the latter said to his dis- 
ciple, ‘‘tarry here while I go to Jordan ; ”— 
but Elisha would follow him thither, and they 
two stood on the banks of the Jordan, while 
fifty men, sons of the prophets of Jericho, 
stood looking on, afar off. 

Then Elijah folded his mantle, and smote 
the waters of the river and they divided, 
so that the two passed over, and as they talk- 
ed together, the man of God said to Elisha, 
*‘ what shall I ask for thee ?” and Elisha an- 
swered, ‘‘I pray thee, let a double portion of 
thy spirit rest upon me.” “This, my son,” 
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said Mr. Lee, ‘‘ was a beautiful request ;— 
Elisha had long been with the aged prophet ; 
—he knew well all his virtues, and his piety ; 
he would be like him,—or even he would be 
doubly like him, so admirable had seemed the 
character of this good and faithful servant of 


God.”’ 
‘** And what,” asked Adrian, ‘ did the pro- 


2»? 


phet answer 

‘*'Thou hast asked a hard thing ; neverthe- 
less, if thou shall see me, when I am taken 
from thee, it shall so be unto thee ;—but if 
not, it shall not be so.” ‘* Now,” continued 


Mr. Lee, ‘‘ as they yet talked, the heavens 
were opened, and Elijah was received up 
from the earth. And Elisha seeing this, cri- 
ed with a loud voice, ‘‘ My father, my father,’’ 
and he rent his clothes and mourned; the 
mantle of Elijah had fallen to the ground, as 
he ascended to heaven, and Elisha rose, took 
it, and returned to the Jordan.” 

‘¢ | have now, my son, finished the story of 
Elijah ;—when I have time I will relate that 
of his successor, Elisha. ‘There is much iny 
this narrative from which we may derive in f 
struction ; especially you may notice the faith- 
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fulness and integrity of Elijah’s character, 
who, though surrounded by those who forsook 
the religion of God’s appointment, and by 
those who poured flattery into the ears of 
kings, still preserved his faith, and plainly ut- 
tered the reproof which vice and error de- 
served. He received remarkable proofs of 
the favor with which he was regarded by hea- 
ven, in the power which was given him of 
performing the various miracles which I no- 
ticed to you; and still more in his glorious 
translation to heaven without suffering the 
pangs of mortal death.” 

“[ hardly thought that the subject which 
first engaged us, when we seated ourselves 
here, Adrian,’ continued his father, ‘‘ would 
have led to this prolonged conversation ; but 
I shall be very glad, if you have derived im- 
provement from it, that it has embraced this 
history of one of the most celebrated of the 
Jewish prophets.” 

At this moment a number of crows flew past 
them, each bearing food in its beak, probably 
for their young, and Mr. Lee desired his son 
“to consider how good was that Being, who 
“thus liberally supplied the wants of this hum- 

12 
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ble class of his creatures, as well as the ne- 
cessities of those who filled a higher rank in 
the scale of creation.” 

*¢ Our blessings,’ continued this good father, 
“are so many, and so freely bestowed, that 
we are in danger often of forgetting to thank 
our Heavenly Parent, for those which we 
have always enjoyed since we were conscious 
of life ; and another lesson it should teach us, 
that since the birds of the air are noticed by 
God, we, even if we suffer misfortune and 
calamity, shall not be forgotten or utterly for- 
saken ;—If we are afflicted, we must make a 
good use of affliction, and never forget that 
while encompassed by the greatest trials, and 
when many prized blessings are withdrawn, 
that the gifts still possessed are far more nu- 
merous than those of which we are deprived.” 

“Learn, my dear little son, early to think 
how very good God is to his earthly children, 
and you need not be anxious lest you should 
not find happiness when you grow to manhood; 
for a good and religious mind always possesses 
much happiness, which it cannot lose through 
any of the chances and changes of life. Do, 
not sigh for riches, should they be denied you, 
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for though wealth in the hands of a liberal man, 
isa blessing much to be desired, poverty 
amid its many deprivations, has also its own 
good. Can you not repeat to me, as we walk 
towards home, that fine paraphrase of part of 
the sixth chapter of Matthew, which your 
mother lately taught you?” 

‘* Yes, father,’ answered Adrian,witha smile 
of affection, “‘ I can remember all, I think;” 
and he repeated the passage which follows:— 


** Think not, when all your scanty stores afford 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears ; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain, 

And what shall clothe these shivering limbs again ? 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 

And the fair body its investing need ? 

Behold! and look away your low despair,— 

See the light tenants of the lower air: 

To them, no stores nor granaries belong ; 
Nought but the woodland and the pleasing song ; 
Yet your kind, heavenly Father bends his eye, 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 

To him they sing when spring renews the plain, 
To him they cry in winter’s pinching reign; 
Nor is their music or their plaint in vain ; 

He hears the gay and the distressful call, 

And with unsparing bounty fills them all.’* 
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*“‘ This is truly a most delightful thought,” 
said Mr. Lee, as Adrian finished the lines, 
and one that should fill our hearts with con- 
tent and gladness; the certainty that God is 
our friend and our protector in all situations, 
if we but strive to deserve his care, is very 
animating, and should encourage us to strive 
every day to grow better and better, and more 
and more worthy to be called his children. 

‘¢ But see these beautiful flowers, my son,”’ 
continued this good parent, ‘‘ they remind me 
of the continuation of that paraphrase, a part 
of which you just now repeated.” 

** Observe the spotless lily’s snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow, 
Yet see them brightly blush and freshly glow ! 
What regal vestments can with them compare % 
What king so glorious, or what queen so fair ? 
If ceaseless thus the fowls of Heaven he feeds ; 
Hf o’er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

Is he unwise ?—or are ye less than they ?”’ 

Adrian, though alittle boy, had been taught 
to think ; and he understood the lines his fath- 
er had just quoted, and as he gathered for his 
dear mother one beautiful flower after anoth- 
er, he felt indeed that he who had made such 
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lovely flowers, and given them beauty with 
their growth, would also give his mind beau- 
ty, if he, (so much better than the insensible 
plants, in that he had an immortal soul,) 
if he, I say, would but himself try to cultivate 
and improve it. 

Had you seen the good and happy little 
Adrian, as he frolicked round his father on 
their way home, you would have felt assured 
that he made his parents amends for all their 
care of him; and could you have followed 
him into his mother’s parlor, and there seen 
the loads of buds and blossoms which he heap- 
ed into her lap, giving at the same time an 
account of his walk in the grove, you 
would have thought of that little girl who had 
culled the fairest buds of the meadows into 
her apron, and, running home to her mother, _ 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, take them, take them all, © 
dearest mamma, take all of them; where 
they grew are thousands, and thousands 
more !” 

Adrian certainly seemed to think that none 
lovelier ever bloomed than those which had 
sprung in his path, but we must say farewell 


to our little friend for the present. When he 
12 * 
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takes another walk with his father, perhaps I 
shall tell you of it, and also on what topics 
they discourse, that is, if you like to con- 
tinue our acquaintance. 

I must bid you good bye now, young 
reader, till we meet again; when I hope you 
and I will both have added something to our 
store of knowledge, and a great deal to our 
treasure of goodness; we can never possess 
too much of either. Good bye, my dear, good 
bye. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLING FOREST. 
1. Aplum. (When aman owns one hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, he is said to be worth a plum.) 
Pear. (Pair.) 
The sloe, (Slow.) 
The tallow tree. « (Candles are wick-ed.) 
Cotton tree. 
The life of man. 


CHARADE. 


Do my first to my second as oft as you will, 
If you find my whole, you are ignorant ’still.* 


*The editor requests an answer. 
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REMARKABLE BOYS. , 


The same Mr. John Evelyn, of whose won- 
derful little boy I gave an account in the last 
Miscellany, speaks of another very remarkable 
child, in the following manner : 

“‘ Jan. 27, 1669. I dined at the Admiraky; 
where was brought ina child not twelve years 
old, the son of Doctor Clench. He wasa boy 
of the most prodigious maturity of knowledge ; 
for I cannot call it altogether memory, but 
something more extraordinary. We examin- 
ed him, not in any method, but with promis- 
cuous questions, which required judgment and 
discernment to answer so readily and pérti- 
nently. There was not anything in chronolo- 
gy, history, geography, the several systems 
of astronomy, courses of the stars, longitude, 
latitude, doctrine of the spheres, courses and 
sources of rivers, creeks, harbors, eminent 
cities, boundaries and bearings of countries, - 
not only in Europe, but in any other part of 
the earth, which he did not promptly resolve 
and demonstrate his knowledge of, readily 
drawing out with a pen anything he would de- 
scribe. He was able not only to repeat the 
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most famous things, which are left us in any 
of the Greek and Roman histories, but all the 
sacred stories of the Old and New Testament; 
the succession of all the monarchies, Babylo- 
nian, Persian, Greek, Roman, with all the 
lower Emperors, Popes, Heresiarchs, and 
Councils, what they were called about, and 
what they determined. 

** We leaped from these to things totally dif- 
ferent ; to Olympic years, and some particu- 
lars of the Civil Laws, of the Digest and Code. 
He gave a stupendous account of both natur- 
al and moral philosophy, and even in meta- 
physics. Having thus exhausted ourselves, 
rather than this wonderful child, or angel 
rather—for he was as beautiful in countenance 
as in knowledge,—we concluded by asking 
him if, in all he had read, he had met with 
anything like the expedition of the Prince of 
Orange, who with so small a force had obtain- 
ed three great kingdoms without any contest. 
After a little thought, he told us that he knew 
of nothing which did more resemble it, than 
the coming of Constantine the Great out of 
Britain, through France and Italy, to meet 
Maxentius, whom he overthrew at Pons Mil- 
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vius with very little conflict, entered the gates 
of Rome in triumph, and obtained the empire, 
not only of three kingdoms, but of the then 
known world. 

“‘ He was perfect in the Latin authors, spake 
French naturally, and gave us a description of 
France, Italy, Savoy, Spain, Greece, Scythia, 
and northern countries and tracts. We left 
questioning him further. He did all this 
without any set or formal repetitions, minding 
other things in the meanwhile, and often go- 
ing about the roomto play with a parrot which 
was there. 

* At dinner, he seemed to be full of play, of 
a lively temper, always smiling, and exceed- 
ing pleasant ; yet without the least levity, or 
rudeness. 

‘¢ His father assured me that he never im- 
posed anything upon him to load his memory ; 
that he usually played among other boys 
four or five hours every day, and was as earn- 
est at his play, as at his study. He was per- 
fect in arithmetic, and had begun to study 
Greek. 

‘“‘T had read of divers forward youths, and 
some had known, but I never did either hear 
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or read of anything like this sweet child ; if it 
be right to call him achild, who has more 
knowledge than most men. 

“1 counselled his father not to set his heart 
too much on this jewel; for I remembered my 
dear little son Richard, who died at six years 
old, in shape, countenance, and fulness of 
learning next to a prodigy.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable boy that 
ever lived is the famous Master Burke. His 
talent is very wonderful; but it is still more 
wonderful that, noticed and flattered as he has 
been from infancy, he is still simple, affection- 


ate, obedient, and unaffected. He was born 
in Ireland, and his name is Joseph. The first 
thing which attracted his attention, and drew 
forth his uncommon powers, was music. He 
had a very little viol made on purpose for 
him. At three or four years old he played 
perfectly well upon this instrument. 

He once composed a short piece of music, 
of which every note was his own, lying upon 
his back on the floor, and trying it from time to 
time on his tiny viol. 

At five years old, he led the whole of a Lon- 
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don orchestra, before a crowded house. He 
is now but about twelve; yet experienced and 
skilful musicians say they can teach him noth- 
ing; they even consent to follow his guidance, 
acknowledging that they cannot lead him. 
Asan actor, he is quite as remarkable as he 
is in music. In comedy, he plays just as he 
would in the street. He seems to be running 
over with fun and frolic—playing for his own 
amusement, and quite forgetful that he is before 
an audience. It does not seem as if he were 
acting, he seems really to be the character he 
represents. ‘That he should perform tragedy 
well, is more astonishing than his success in 
comedy; for comedy is full of fun, and chil- 
dren love fun dearly. When he first perform- 
ed iu tragedy, all, even his own father, expect- 
ed he would make it ridiculous ; they gave 
him no instructions ; he studied his part, and 
recited it just as he pleased. Strange to relate, 
he was pronounced as unequalled in tragedy 
as in comedy! His little heart has never 
known agony and despair, yet he acts them as 
well as he does mirth and happiness. His 
manner of acting is entirely his own ; he imi- 
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tates no one. His father and friends have 
found by experience that he does much better 
when left entirely to his own judgment and 
good taste. Even inthe most difficult char- 
acters, in representing which men of uncom- 
mon talent have often failed, he is left entirely 
to himself—nobody instructs him—nobody tells 
him how he had better speak, or what he had 
better do—and he never yet has failed to per- 
form his part in the best possible manner. 

But by far the most attractive part of his 
character is his obedience and affection. His 
heart seems to be running over with love. He 
cannot bid you good-night without throwing 
his arms around your neck; and his father’s 
directions are always answered by, ‘I will do 
just as you please, papa.” 

In conversation he is very intelligent and 
witty; yet he is never pert or bold. To see 
him at play with the boys, you would think he 
could do nothing but play; so earnestly does 
he seem to enter into it. A coasting frolic 
spoiled, would make this ‘ world’s wonder” 
cry—yes, cry, like a disappointed infant. 

What shall I say of him? He is a sweet, 
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affectionate, frolicksome, unaffected child, 
with all the talents of a man. 

Some year ago, there was a little fellow call- 
ed Master Betty, who drew very crowded au- 
diences at the London theatres. But his reputa- 
tion did not last ; he did not improve himself, 
aud, of course, when he grew older, he did 
not know so much as many others of his age. 
Master Burke is accompanied by an excellent 
tutor ; and it is said he is very industrious in his 
habits of study. Several hours every day are 
devoted to the acquirement of some new branch 
of knowledge. If he persevere in this course, 
he will be as great a man as he is a boy. After 
all, genius cannot do much, to any purpose, 
without industry. 

I hope this sweet child will not be spoiled by 
flattery. It makes my heart ache to see him 
where heis. ‘The theatre isadangerous place 
for innocence and simplicity like his. God has 
given him great gifts—and if he makes good 
use of them they will be aa unfailing source of 
happiness ; but if the applauses of the world 
tempt him to make bad use of his extraordinary 
talents, it would have been far better for him 
never to have possessed them. 

13 
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In the reign of Louis XIV, a French boy 
became very celebrated. His name was Fran- 
cois Beauchateau. He was born at Paris. 

He was not, like Master Burke, endowed 
with extraordinary talents ; on the contrary he 
learned slowly, and with difficulty. His great 
acquirements were the result of industry, unas- 
sisted by superior genius. At five years old 
he wrote a handsome hand, and read with un- 
common propriety and eloquence. At eight 
years he read the best Latin and Greek au- 
thors perfectly well. He was never urged to 
weary himself with study; never being requir- 
ed to attend to his books more than three hours 
aday. His tutor took particular care to have 
him understand every thing he learned; and 
he taught the languages by conversation, not 
from the grammar—that is to say, when he 
was studying Latin, they talked together in 
Latin constantly. After a language had _ be- 
come familiar to him, the rules were explained; 
but he did not begin by learning the rules. 
At eleven years of age Francois spoke Spanish 
and Italian with correctness and elegance. At 
the same age he wrote poetry, which is said to 
have been uncommonly good. 
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Anna of Austria, mother of Louis XIV, 
having seen some of his verses, requested his 
father to bring him to her palace. She entered 
into conversation with the boy, and was sur- 
prised and delighted with the good sense and 
readiness of his replies. ‘‘ How is it possible,” 
exclaimed she, ‘‘ that one so young should be 
so wise and witty !”? “Madame,” he replied, 
‘it would be strange indeed could one be stupid 
in the presence of so great and beautiful alady!” 
The ambassadors talked with him in Latin, 
French, and Spanish, in all of which he con- 
versed with perfect ease. At parting, the queen 


gave him her miniature, and a beautiful little 


box set with precious stones. 

he talked so much about him, that the fa- 
mous Cardinal Mazarin invited him to his pal- 
ace. Francois had heard a great deal said of 
this distinguished man, and being naturally 
modest, he was very timid in his presence. At 
first, he could not summon courage to raise 
his eyes, or speak aloud. The Cardinal per- 
ceived his distress, and endeavored, by his kind 
and familiar manner, to make him feel at his 
ease. The young poet, thus encouraged, 
gradually recovered his cheerfulness, and talk- 
ed after his usual manner. | 
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Cardinal Mazarin was so much pleased with 
him, that he caused a gold watch to be made 
for him, on the back of which Apollo and the 
Muses were represented as crowning his_ bust 


with flowers. 

At thirteen years old, Francois published a 
volume of poems. Soon after he went to En- 
gland, where he was received in a very distin- 
guished manner. 

He was small of his age, and so fair and del- 
cate, that he seemed much younger than he 
really was. In character he was as childish as 
in appearance. After discoursing with kings 
and philosophers, he would go out and whip: 
his top, with as much eagerness as any boy 
that could be found in the street. 

His modesty was even greater than hislearn- 
ing. One day atalarge and splendid dinner 
party, some Spanish quotations were made, and 
a discussion arose as to what book they were 
taken from. Francois knew perfectly well; yet 
he continued talking with boys of his own age, 
without mixing in the conversation of those 
older, but less informed than himseif. 

At another time he was ata party where 
some young ladies were asked to play upon the 
harpsichord. After much urging, they played 
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some easy pieces in a very indifferent manner. 
The company praised them a good deal, and 
they seemed to be very vain of their poor per- 
formances. Francois said nothing ; but stood 
very quietly by his father’s side. His judi- 
cious parent never wished to show him off, and 
the boy himself had a great aversion to display. 
The company never suspected he had any 
knowledge of music, 

It happened that a famous Tuscan violin- 
player came in, a few minutes after the girls 
had finished their tunes. He was an old friend, 
well acquainted with the boy’s extraordinary 
powers in music, and very fond of talking Ital- 
jan with hims, He asked him if he had taken 
his turn at the harpsichord; and on being told 
that he had not, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What! have 
not you performed, my little king of musicians ? 
How could you deprive the company of so 
much pleasure !” 


This compliment made Francois blush very 


deeply, especially as all eyes were turned upon 

‘him. He did not wait to be urged, but took 

his piace at the instrument with a graceful 

modesiy and good-nature. He played several 

Spanish airs, and accompanied them with his 
13 * 
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voice. Every one was struck with the skill and 
taste he displayed. ‘They wanted to load him 
with praises and caresses; but he seemed to 
shrink from such notice; he had played to 


oblige others, not because he thought there 


was anything very wonderful in playing well. 

After that, the guests talked with him in 
Spanish and Italian, and were delighted with 
his intelligent remarks upon the manners, cus- 
toms, government, the fine arts, &c. in various 
countries; but what astonished them much 
more than his rare acquirements was, that this 
sensible and modest boy seemed to think so lit- 
tle of himself. 

In his fourteenth year, Francois Beaucha- 
teau left England for Persia, with a view a stud- 
ying the oriental languages, of which he had 
always been extremely desirous. He sailed 
from Plymouth in 1760. The vessel was 
wrecked on the passage ; and nothing was ever 
after heard of Francois Beauchateau. 


I have read an account of another remarka- 
ble boy, which seems to me to be almost too 
wonderful for belief. It was published in 1730, 
and seems to be well authenticated. Christian 
Ilenry Heinecken was korn in Lubeck, Lower 
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Saxony, in the year 1720. His father was Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Leipsic. 
He was a learned man, and had an uncom- 
mon faculty in teaching others. He taught 
Christian Henry to speak by showing him at- 
tractive objects, and pronouncing the names 
slowly and distinctly. When the child was 
eight months old, he was surprised to hear him 
repeat a sentence of three or four words very 
correctly. At thatage, he actually learned to 
talk. His father then began to teach him a va- 
riety of things; not by reading, or writing, but 
simply by talking with him. When he was 
eighteen months old, he knew all the principal 
events related in the Bible, and would give a 
very exact account of them. 

Attwo years and a half he had extensive 
knowledge of geography, and of Greek and 
Roman history. His father painted remarka- 
ble scenes from history on little cards, and as 
soon as he saw them, he would tell all about 
the circumstances which they represented. 

He learned the genealogy of all the princes 
and great nobles in Europe. It was a pity to 
load his young memory with a list of names as 
uninteresting as they were useless. 
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By the simple and easy method of talking 
with his father, the little Henry learned Latin 
and French ; at four years old, he spoke them 
both as well as he did German, which was his 
native tongue. 

People soon began to talk about this infant 
prodigy. ‘The king of Denmark invited his 
parents to bring him to his palace ; and in con- 
sequence of this request, he went to Copenha- 
gen under the care of his mother. 

He is described asa very happy looking 
child, with large, mild blue eyes and glossy, 
light hair, that fell about his neck in ringlets, 
giving him an extremely infantile appearance. 

This little philosopher of the cradle deliv- 
ered a short Latin oration, and a French 
poem, before the king and all hiscourt. The 
splendid multitude around him did nat disturb 
him in the least. His memory was perfectly 
faithful ; his words distinctly spoken; his ac- 
cents well placed ; and the sound of his little 
voice was sweet and silvery. Every body was 
in raptures with the interesting creature. The 
ladies took him in their laps, and almost de- 
voured him with kisses. 
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An infant of five years, pronouncing an ora- 
tion before aking, was indeed a wonderful 
affair. 

But something still more strange is told of 
this singular child, He was so very fond of 
his mother, and pined away so when she attemp- 
ted to wean him, that she gave up the attempt. 
When he pronounced his Latin oration before 
the king of Denmark, he was not weaned ! 
His mother asked permission of his majesty to 
give him his customary food, after the exertion 
he had made in speaking. 

When they left Copenhagen, the king pre- 
sented him with a very beautiful little library of 
rare and interesting books. 

Soon after this, his mother made another at- 
tempt to wean him; and for that purpose sent 
him from home. He pined away, as he had 
done before ; all the care and tenderness in 
the world did no good ; he became melancholy 
and ill; and atthe end of six weeks he died of 
grief. 


The famous Sir William Jones is said to have 
been remarkable in childhood. For industry he 
was avery miracle. He wanted to learn every 
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thing, and know the reason of every thing. At 


school he always got longer lessons than were 
required of him. One of his masters used to 
say ‘‘he was a boy of so active a mind, that, 
if left on Salisbury Plain, without food, cloth- 
ing, or friends, he would, nevertheless, cer- 


tainly find the road to usefulness, riches and 
fame.” 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Whose best works are most trampled on $ 
What trade shonld mend a tailor’s works ? 
What trade is the manager of a theatre ? 
What three places are like Major K, minor K, and 
K in a merry mood? 
Why are the days of Queen Elizabeth like jumping 
rope and battledoor ? 
Did you ever see a horse fly in the air 2? 


ANSWER TO CHARADE., 
Idol. 
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AMERICAN SCENES. NO. 2. 
THE CAPITOL. 


This building was commenced in 1793, 
but at the time of the last American war, in 
1812,such parts only were finished as were 
absolutely necessary for public use. During 
the war, it was very much injured by an in- 
cursion of the British army. In 1815, the 
work of rebuilding commenced, under the 
care of B. K. Latrobe ; it was finished under 
the superintendence of C. Bulfinch. 

The Capitol ef the United States is situ- 


ated in an area, enclosed by an iron railing, 
and including twenty two acres and a half of 
land. It commands a very beautiful and ex- 
tensive view of the city of Washington, the 
surrounding heights of Georgetown, and the 
windings of the Potomac river, as far as 
Alexandria. 


At the entrance, you pass through clusters 
of grand arches, each of which might alone 
be an object of admiration. The Senate 
Chamber and Representatives’ Room, are 
splendid apartments, supported by pillars of 
variegated Potomac marble, with capitals of 
white Italian marble, exquisitely carved after 
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a specimen of the Corinthian order, still re- 
maining among the ruinsof Athens, During 


the session, the pillars are hung round with 
drapery of rich damask. The dome support- 
ed by the pillars, is richly painted to repre- 
sent the Pantheon at Rome ; it was executed 
by Bonani, an interesting young Italian artist, 
who died here some time ago. The Speak- 
er’s chair is elevated and canopied. Under 
a sweeping arch, near the dome, is a plaster 
model of the figure of Liberty by Causici. 
Beneath it is sculptured an American eagle, 
in stone ; this was carved by Signior Vala- 
perti, a young artist of high reputation, and 
of melancholy temperament, who was suppos- 
ed to have drowned himself in the Potomac. 

In front of the chair i3 astatue of History, 
on a winged car, which is in the act of rolling 
over the globe; the wheel of the car forms 
the face of the clock. A magnificent portrait 
of Lafayette, presented to Congress by him- 
self, is surmounted by the American standard, 
beautifully wrought in silk, manufactured in 
Philadelphia. ‘ 

The Rotunda in the centre, is filled with 
sculpture, paintings and bas relieves of sub- 
jects connected with the history of our coun- 
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try. The principal groups of sculpture, are 
Captain Sin'th, preserved by Pocahontas, Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, Conflict between Boon and 
the Indians, and Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, 
The four large paintings, by Col. Trambull, 
are The Declaration «f Independence, Surren- 
der of Burgoyne, Surrender of Cornwallis, and 
7ashinglon’s Resiznation, al Annapolis. 

The Library of Congress is one of the fin- 
est rooms of the kind in the world, From 
the piazza in front, is an admirable view of 
the broad and beautiful Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The room is divided into twelve arched al- 
coves, ornamented with fluted pilasters, copi- 
ed from the famous Octagon Tower at Ath- 
ens. ‘The arch which forms the ceiling is or- 
namented with rich stucco borders, and 
wreaths of flowers. The books, to the num- 
ber of three thousand, were burnt by the Bri- 
tish, during the late war. Since this time, 
the volumes have been gradually increasing 
ia number; it probably now ranks in the 
fourth class of libraries in the United States. 
This room contains a collection of extremely 
beautiful medals, and a good likeness of Co- 
lumbus, sent from Spain, by Mr. Rich. 
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Below the Senate Room, is the apartment 
for the accommodation of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. On the wall is an em- 
blem of Justice holding her scales, and Fame, 
crowned with the rising sun, pointing to the 
American Constitution. At the East Front 
of the Capito! is a group representing the 
Genius of America, crowned with a star, lis- 
tening to an airy spirited figure, which repre- 
sents Hope, and pointing to the figure of Jus- 
tice, who holds in her hand the Constitution 
of the United States, in raised letters of gold. 
The Eagle with expanded wings at the foot 
of the Genius of America, is remarkably 
beautiful, and true to nature. 

The eastern entrance of the Rotunda is or- 
namented with two graceful figures in stone, 
in the act of crowning the bust of Washington 
with laurel. 


WEST POINT. 


The military Academy at West Point, on 
the river Hudson, was established by the 
United States’ government, during the ad- 
ministration of John Adams, the successor of 
Washington. The pupils are limited to two 
hundred and fifty in number. Atthe time of 
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admittance they must not be under fourteen, 
nor above twenty one years of age ; and must 
sign articles binding them to serve five years, 
unless sooner discharged. The pay of a 
Cadet is sixteen dollars a month, and two ra- 
tions aday. When any one has received a 
regular degree from the Academic Staff, he is 
a candidaie for any commission, of which he 
may be deemed deserving. All branches of 
science and elegant literature are taught here. 
For three months in the year, they are en- 
camped, and perform the arduous duties of an 
army in time of war. Sometimes the differ- 
ent companies form into a battalion and take 
long marches, as far as Boston, Philadelphia, 
&c. During the journey they live in tents in 
the fields, like a regular army. This service 
makes them hardy. 

The passage up the Hudson, through the 
Highlands, to West Point, is said to be grand 
and picturesque iu the extreme—mingling the 
sublime and bold with all that is beautiful and 
cultivated in scenery. 

Around the Academy are majestic moun- 
tains, and the remains of many interesting 
monuments of the American Revolution.! Ma- 
jor Andre was taken near this spot. 
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LIFE IN THE DESERT. 


T am going to tell you about a negro girl, 
named Lariboo, in order that you may have 
an idea how they live in the desert of Africa ; 
and though some things I shall relate may 


seem very remarkable, they are certainly true. 
Lariboo livedin the country of the Tibboos, 
which lies east of the great desert of Sahara. 
A large part of the country is a desert ; and 
the soil is so salt, that in many places it is. 
cracked open ; and in the cavities are sus- 
pended beautiful chrystals of that mineral, like 
the delicate frost-work we see en the windows, 
in a cold winter morning. But Lariboo lived 
in one of those little green spots called oases. 
This verdant valley was well watered by 
springs ; there were plenty of the delicate ber- 
ries of the swag shrub ; the creeping vines of 
the colocynth bore an abundance of blossoms ; 
and the kossom, with its red flowers, looked as 
gay as a May-day queen; small herds of 
graceful gazelles fed in this pretty retreat ; the 
faithful domestic camels might be seen in hun- 
dreds reclining at;their ease, or patiently 
carrying their load of salé*to the market of 
Mourzook ; and beautiful bright birds darted 
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about like rays of the sun, filling the air with 
their cheerful songs. 

I suppose you will think Lariboo might have 
been very happy in this lovely valley ; and 
indeed she was very happy. ‘True, her dain- 
tiest food was camel’s milk, and a little ground 
millet; and she lived in a small mud hut, 
which we should hardly think good enough for 
the cows. But happiness does not consist in 
outward things ; it is better to live in a mud 
hut with a good heart and a cheerful disposi- 
tion, than to live in a palace discontented and 
unamiable. Jaraboo was of an affectionate 
disposition ; and she had enough to love. She 
had a good husband, and alittle baby, thatshe 
thought very pretty, though it had @ bit of co- 
ral stuck in its ears, and wool that curled all 
over its head, as close as Brussels carpeting ; 
and there were two very beautiful gazelles, 
that came every day to feed out of her hand, 
and share her calabash of camel’s milk. The 
Tibboos are a merry; good-natured race, ex- 
travagantly fond of singing and dancing. La- 
riboo was reckoned quite abelle among them ; 

_though I don’t think you would have thought 


her very good looking, if you could have seen 
31 ft 
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the oil streaming over ler face. the coral stuck 
through her nose, and the great brass rings 
on her armsand ancles. Put Lariboo theught 
she dressed beautifully ; and Idon’t think she 
was a bit sillier than the ladies here, who pride 
themselves on feathers and gauze. 

It is singular that the Tibboos should be so 
merry and thoughtless; for they are constantly 
exposed to danger. West of their country 
live a fierce and terrible tribe of blacks, call- 
edthe Tuaricks. They hate the Tibboos; 
and once or twice a year they come down 
among them, to kill and carry into slavery 
every one they meet. The ‘l'ibboos are very 
much afraid of them; and when they hear 
them coming, as many of them as can hide 
themselves, run away among the steep rocks, 
from the flat surface of which they hurl stones 
and spears at their enemies. These Tuaricks 
are a wandering race of shepherds and rob- 
bers, who think it is very disgraceful to live in 
houses and cultivate the ground. ‘They are 
the only native Africans who have an alpha- 
bet; They have neither books nor paper ; 
but their strange letters are found inscribed all 
over the dark rocks in their country. One 
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day, when Lariboo was out in the fields, pick- 
ing suag berries, and talking to her baby, who 
was tied at her back, and lay peeping its little 
black eyes over her shoulder, she heard the 
ery, ‘‘ The 'Tuaricks are coming ! The Tua- 
ricks are. coming!” She ran as fast as she 
could to hide among the rocks ; but the Tua- 
ricks caught her, and carried her off, to sell her 
for a slave. 

A great many others were killed and taken 
prisoners. Inthe hurry and confusion of the 
fight, Lariboo could not get sight of her hus- 
band ; and she did not know whether he were 
dead or alive. 

The poor woman sobbed, as if her heart 
would break; but the savage Tuaricks did 
not pity her. They ¢> .e¢ the Tibboo prison- 
ers along before their iaels, und if they did 
not go ‘as fast as they «iho; they whipped 
them cruelly. Day afte ..: . they continu- 
ed their wearisome journey. without any hope 
of escape from their cruel conquerors. The 
Tuaricks had heard of a large caravan of A- 
rabs encamped near Bornou, and thither they 
intended to carry their prisoners and sell them, 
Sometimes they passed through little verdant 
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valleys ; but in general their route lay through 
wide barren deserts, with nothing to relieve 
the dreariness of the scene, but here and 
there a black rock, that reared its gloomy head 
above the heaving sand. This sand, put in 
motion by the wind, forms high, perpendicu- 
lar hills, in the course of asingle night. The 
camels are made to slide down these drifts ; 
in which operation they can only be kept stea- 
dy by the driver hanging with all his weight 
on the tail ; otherwise, they would tumble for- 
ward, and throw the load over their heads. 

Every few miles there were skeletons of 
poor negroes, that had been left in the desert 
to die, when there was not food enough for 
them and their masters. Near springs of wa- 
ter they several times saw fifty or sixty dead 
bodies lying together unburied. The bones 
were very brittle, owing to the heat and dry- 
ness of the climate ; and as the camels of the 
Tuaricks passed along, they would crack them 
into fragments beneath their feet. 

Poor Lariboo thought this would be her fate. 
Many of her country mop had died on the way ; 
and before she had beéfra fortnight in the des- 
ert, the sufferings she underwent from hunger 
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and thirst made her extremely weak and dizzy. 
One day she begged to rest a little ; for she 
was so weary and lame she could not keep up 
with the camels. The Tuaricks snatched her 
baby from her, and threw it on the hot sand, 
telling ber she would not be so tired when she 
had no load to carry. The wretched mother 
shrieked and screamed, and begged to have 
her child again ; but the more she wept and 
sobbed, the harder they beat her. Sick, lame, 
weary, and heart-broken, as she was, she was 
obliged to keep up with the camels, and leave 
her baby to die. 

The mournful wailings of the child, as the 
savages threw it on the sand, sounded in her 
ears all day long; and she hoped she too 
should soon be left to perish in the burning 
wilderness. Towardgtight, the Tuaricks were 
terrified by the sight of several prodigious pil- 
lars of sand moving across the desert ; some- 
times with majestic slowness, and sometimes 
with incredible swiftness. These pillars 
are scooped up and kept in motion by the 
‘wind. They are’sometimes so very high that 
their tops are lost inthe clouds. Sometimes 
they break suddenly inthe middle, and fall; at 
other times they seem to melt away and dis- 
perse in the distance, like vapour. 
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The Tuaricks watched the moving pillars 
with great anxiety, as they came rapidly to- 
wardsthem. There was no use in attempting 
to escape; for the swiftest Arabian horse 
could not have kept out of their way. The 
poor Tibboo prisoners looked on the ap- 
proaching destruction without any additional 
feelings of despair ; they were weary of life, 
and they thought it would be better to be bu- 
ried in the sand, than to be sold to the Arabs 
for slaves. Poor Luriboo was even afraid the 
pillars would disperse before they reached 
her. “I shall be at peace beneath the sand,” 


thought she ;” and perhaps the same wind, 
that buries me inthe desert, will cover the 
body of my poor baby.”” The magnificent 
pillars came sweeping on—they approached 
nearer and nearer—and at last rushed upon 
the travellers, burying dozens in their rapid 


course. 

Lariboo was among the number overwhelm- 
ed ; but it chanced that the sand rested lightly 
on her face, so that she had the power of 
breathing. ‘The force of the blow stunned 
her, and rendered her insensible ; and the 
Tuaricks, thinking her dead, left her where 
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she fell. How long she remained insensible, 
she knew not. When she recovered con- 
sciousness, the painful glare of the mid-day 
sun had given place to the quiet and beauty 
of evening. The motion of the blowing sand 
sounded, in the deep stillness, like the mur- 
muring of a mighty river ; the moon and stars 
shed a soft, clear light from the cloudless 
heaven ; and the breeze swept along with re- 
freshing coolness. 

When Lariboo first recovered her senses, 
she did not realize where she was. She tried 
to rise, but found herself kept down by a 
load of sand. She looked around her—all 
was calm and bright in that wide desert, which, 
like the ocean, seemed to stretch its flat sur- 
face almost to infinity—and all was still—so 
very still—not a bird, not an insect, broke 
the deep repose—and Lariboo was all alone 
in that barren wilderness ! 

Her first sensation was of joy that she had 
escaped from the power of the T'uaricks ; but 
the next moment she was filled with fear. She 
remembered that she was without food, and 
many days’ journey from any human habita- 
tion. Then came the thought of lions, and 
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panthers, and, worst of all, hyenas. She knew 
that the Jast mentioned of these terrible crea- 
tures were always prowling about in the night, 
seeking for the dead, whom they often dug 


out from beneath the sand ; and her heart sick- 
ened to think of her babe. She strained her 
eyes in every direction to see if danger was 


approaching ; but nothing was in motion ; the 
earth below was as still as the heavens above. 
By degrees, this profound quiet produced 
drowsiness ; and Lariboo slept soundly and 
sweetly, forgetful of solitude, starvation and 
terror. 

She was awaked by the pitiless rays of the 
sun, shining full upon her, with the intolerable 
ardor of a tropical climate. With considera- 
ble exertion, she released herself from the sand 
under which she had been buried. The pros- 
pect around her was dreary and hopeless e- 
nough. As far as the eye could reach, in 
every direction, stretched an endless level of 
sand; its glassy fragments here and there 
sparkling in the sunshine like polished steel. 
Not a cloud floated in the dazzling sky 3 not 
a breeze stirred the surface of the desert ; the 
earth and the heavens seemed on fire; and 
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where they met at the horizon, there appear- 
ed a fine glittering line of light, like the edge 
of a scimitar. 

Lariboo’s wish was to return to the spot 
where her babe had been thrown the day be- 
fore ; but it is extremely difficult to find one’s 
way in the desert ; the light sand is so easily 
blown about that no tracts remain init; and 
the high, steep hills, that are thrown up in one 


night, are scattered before the next. ‘Tie on- 
ly way in which she could guide her steps, 


was by observing the sun, and bearing in mind 
that the Tibboo country lay to the north. 

All day long she pursued her journey with 
ianguid and weary steps ; not a shrub, or a 
fountain, was to be seen ; and she was dying 
with hunger and thirst. Had it not been for 
a faint hope of finding her babe alive, I do 
believe she would have died before that mis- 
erable day ended. She passed several hu- 
man skeletons; but she saw nothing of her 
poor little infant. ‘The sun was setting when 
Lariboo, weeping bitterly, gave up all hopes 
of finding her child, and laid herself down on 
the sand to die. She had not remained many 
minutes, when a dark speck in the air at- 
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tracted her attention, which, as it came nearer, 
proved to be a gold-shafted cuckoo, The 
sight of this bird cheered her fainting heart. 
She knew that an oasis must be near ; for birds 
never live in the desert, where there are no 
trees, berries, or insects. With something of 
renewed strength, she arose and pursued her 
journey to.the westward, from which quarter 
the bird had first come upon her sight. She 
was not mistaken in her hopes. A little ver- 
dant spot soon appeared amid the waste, like 
a green island inthe ocean. Here the almost 
famished traveller quenched her thirst at a 
little rill, and feasted upon berries. But alas, 
this charming oasis made the mother’s heart 
sad ; forshe was certain she had never seen 
it before ; and by the same token she knew 
she was out of her path, and not likely to find 
the body of herchild. However, shethought the 
poor little creature must, by that time, be out of 
its misery ; andshe tried not to weep because 
ithad been taken away. Had Lariboo ever 
read the Word of God, it would have beena 
great. consolation to her lonely heart; for 
then she would have known that her babe had 
gone to God, and that the holy angels would 
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take care of it; but she had never read the 
Bible ; and she thought she should never see 
her babe in this world or another. 


Having taken food and rested herself on 
the grass, Lariboo began to look around, to 
see what she could discover in her lonely re- 
sidence. A group of trees attracted her at- 
tention, and thither she directed” her foot- 
steps. ‘I'he cool shade was very refreshing ; 
and after having wandered all day long in 
the desert, without meeting a single living 
thing, even a solitary fly, it was a real delight 
to watch the bright birds fluttering about, 
and to hear the monkeys chattering, and 
throwing down nuts and boughs from the 
trees. 

Lariboo, having found a little clump of date- 
trees on a rocky eminence, and plenty of ber- 
ries, resolved to stay in this charming place, 
for a day or too, to recruit her strength. She 
put her arms round a date-tree, kissed it, and 
wept like a child: she had been so long accus- 
tomed to the burning sands of the desert, that 
atree seemed to her like a long-lost friend. 
At a little distance from the date-trees, the 
wanderer discovered a groito, or cave, form- 
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ed by the rocks; and being very much fa- 
tigued, she entered it, and, stretched upon the 
cool earth, fell into a profound sleep. It was 
past midnight when she awaked ; and great 
fear came upon her heart, when she heard 
the loud, powerful breathing of some animal 
near her. Was it a lion, a panther, a hyena, 
or the dis®usting and fierce ourang-outang ? 
In vain she tried to conjecture from the sound 
of his breathing ; and the cavern was so dark 
that she could distinguish nothing. Once or 
twice, indeed, as the moon glanced into the 
gave, she thought she discovered two great 
Borns of fire, which might be glaring eyes; 
but no motion was heard, and she thought it 
might perhaps be imagination. She slept no 
more that night. At the least noise, the wool 
seemed to stand upright on her head with ter- 
ror, and her eyes felt as if they were starting 
from their sockets. When the light of morn- 
ing dawned, she discovered a huge panther 
lying near her. ‘The creature slept with his 
head between his paws, as comfortably as an 
old-house-dog by the fire-side. Lariboo’s 
heart beat, asif it were flying from her body. 
She was afraid to move, to make her escape, 
for she could not gain the entrance of the 
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grotto without stepping over the body of the 
savage animal; and should she awake, Lari- 
boo had little doubt of serving her for a break- 
fast. She looked to see if she had lately tak- 
en food ; and she felt somewhat encouraged 
to find her mouth and paws covered with 
blood. ‘* She will not be so fierce if she is 
not hungry,” thought Lariboo; ‘ her stomach 
being already full, perhaps she will have the 
goodness not to eat me up, at present ; and 
in the meanwhile I may escape.”” Then she 
thought of her infant exposed on the sand ; 
and the blood on the panther’s jaws made her 
head dizzy and her heart sick. 

In the midst of her distress she could not 
but admire the beauty of the animal. Her 
Jegs and throat were covered with pure white 
fur, extremely rich and soft ; black circles, 
like velvet, formed pretty bracelets for her 
paws ; her tail was white with broad black 
rings ; and the fur on the rest of her body 
was of a bright golden yellow, shaded with 
rich brown spots, like roses. The huge crea- 
ture (larger than a large calf) lay stretched 
out in quiet majesty, her paws folded under 
her nose, and her smellers, like long silver 
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threads, moving up and down, as she breath- 
ed in her deep slumber, 

A Maltese cat, reposing upon an ottoman, 
could not have looked more graceful ; and 
had it not been for the intense fear with which 
Lariboo watched for the opening of her fiery 
eyes, I dare say she would have thought the 
panther much more beautiful than her favor- 
ite gazelles. 

At last, the savage animal awoke—She 
stretched out her paws, shook herself, and 
washed her neck and her ears, as prettily as 
a little kitten. Lariboo’s blood ran cold, and 
her heart seemed to drop down like lead. 
She did not dare to breathe. The panther 
was unconscious of the presence of her com- 


panion, until she turned her head to wash the , 


fur on her glossy sides. She instantly stop- 
ped her operations, and fixed an earnest gaze 
upon the woman. Their eyes met. Ex- 
treme terror affects one like the night-mare— 
Lariboo felt as if she Fwould give worlds to 
look away from the dreadful creature; but 
she could not. The panther came up to her, 
and put one paw on her arm—their eyes still 
fixed upon each other, as if neither had the 
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power of looking elsewhere. Lariboo, with 
great boldness and presence of mind, put her 
hand up and stroked the smooth fur of the 
panther, patted her neck, and gently scratch- 
ed her head—a motion which all animals like 
particularly well. The experiment succeed- 
ed. The eyes of the panther gradually soft- 
ened in expression ; and at last she began to 
wag her tail, like a joyful dog, and to purr 
like a petted cat. Her purring, to be sure, 
had not much resemblance to the gentle sound 
puss makes when she is pleased; it was so 
deep and strong, that it sounded much more 
like a church-organ. 

Lariboo was very glad to gain the friend- 
ship of her fearful companion. She redonb- 
led her caresses with the hope of saving her 
life. Stiil she had not much hope. “ Her 
stomach is full, now,” thought she ; ‘ but no 
doubt she will eat me up, when she is hungry.” 

She arose and prepared to leave the cave. 
The panther made no opposition to her move- 
ments, but followed her like a dog. Lariboo 
having eaten a few dates for breakfast, threw 
some-to her companion ; but she looked at 


them in cool contempt. As they walked 
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along, they came to the group of trees, where 
our traveller first rested, when she arrived at 
the oasis. The monkeys made a great chat- 
tering at sight of the panther ; and one, which 
was at a little distance, digging in the ground 
for worms, made great haste to scamper up 
the tree. The panther caught sight of him, 
and at one bound caught him in her tremen- 
dous jaws. 

Lariboo trembled as she heard the monkey’s 
bones crack. ‘‘ However,” thought she, ‘ I 
am safe for the present; but what will be- 
come of me, when she is hungry, and can 
find no monkeys to eat ?” 

The panther having finished her meal, put 
her bloody paws upon Lariboo’s lap ; and 
rubbed her head against her shoulders, as if 
asking for caresses. Terrible as the crea- 
ture was, the negro woman really began to 
feel an affection for her ; for love causes love ; 
and when one is all alone in a wide desert, 
the company of a well behaved panther is bet- 
ter than utter sc'itude. 

For many hours, Lariboo leisurely saun- 
tered about, collecting dates, nuts, &c., by 
which she hoped to sustain life, while wan- 
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ployed she heard the loud cher, cher, of the 
small cuckoo, called the Honey-guide. 

Lariboo knew the sound well; for she had 
been used to hunting wild bees, and was very 
expert at getting the honey. She followed 
the cuckoo until he stopped at an old tree, in 
the decayed trunk of which they found a wild 
bee’s nest. Lariboo had a stout battle with 
the bees ; and after sic ‘ad killed them, she 
made a delicious dine? of the honey ; taking 
care to leave plenty enough for her little 
guide. This cuckoo is a cunning creature ; 
he cannot kill the bees himself, but whenever 
he sees a human being, he begins to cry cher, 
cher, that they may follow him to the nest, and 
get the honey for him. ‘There is a small gray 
and black animal called a ratel, which follows 
the cry of the Honey-guide, and digs tip the 
nests of the wild-bees, with its long claws. 
The little cuckoo is sometimes called a moroc. 

The panther never lost sight of her new 
friend. Sometimes she wandered away for a 
few minutes ; but she soon came bounding 
back, rubbing against Lariboo, as if asking to 
have her head scratched. The negro deem- 
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ed it safe to treat her with distinguished at- 
tention ; and their friendship seemed to in- 
crease every minute. ‘The panther looked on 
the taking of the bee’s nest with great indiffer- 


ence ; it was an affair she did not understand ; 
and if she had, she probably would have had 
great contempt for those who loved honey bet- 
ter than raw monkeys. 

Lariboo, having gathered her honey, sat 
down beside a large thorn-bush todine. The 
thorns on this bush were stuck quite full of 
locusts, beetles, and little birds. Some of 
them were all dried up; and others were still 
alive in their cruel prison. ‘These creatures 
had been taken by the butcher bird, which 
catches every insect and bird smalier than 
himself, and fastens them on thorns, that he 
may always have a dinner ready, when he 
wants one. 

As Lariboo sat eating her honey, the pan- 
ther stretched herself out at her feet and 
watched her. At last, her eyes began to 
close ; she was getting very drowsy. ‘‘ Now 
is my time to escape,” thought the negro ; 
*€ As for going through the desert with sucha 
bloody companion, it is out of the question. 
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True we are very good friends now ; but 
hunger will make her capricious.” 

When she thought the mighty animal was 
sound asleep, Lariboo stole softly and swiftly 
away. For nearly twenty minutes, she ran 
along as fast as her nimble feet would fly, and 
was just thinking she might safely pause to 
take breath, when she heard a great noise be- 
hind her. It was the panther, which came 
bounding over the ground, taking the enor: 
mous leaps peculiar to the animal, As she 
came up with the negro, she seized hold of 
her cotton mantle with her teeth ; but she did 
it with a gentle force, as if fearful of offend- 
ing. Lariboo stooped down and patted her 
head, and the panther began to purr, and wag 
her tail. The creature had taken a violent 
fancy to her guest ; and it was plain enough 
that she had determined to be her travelling 
companion, whether she was wanted, or not. 

Lariboo, finding she could not escape, re- 
solved to do her utmost to gain the affections 
of the animal, and trust to chance for the rest. 
The poor negro trusted to chance, because 
she did not know of a God; but though she 


knew it not, it was Divine Providence, which 
14 


in so wonderful a manner. 

Having recruited her strength, our travel- 
ler resolyed to leave the oasis the next eve- 
ning. She preferred beginning her journey 
in the night, because it was so much cooler 
than the day ; and she was in quite as much 
danger from wild beasts, while staying in the 
oasis, as she would be in the open desert. 

. Having provided herself with as many nuts 
and dates as she could carry, she began her 
journey. The panther trotted along by her 
side, like a dog; sometimes leaping a great 


ways a head, and stopping until she came up 
—at other times jumping and curvetting, and 


rolling over in the sand, as if she were in a 
great frolic. It was a beautiful sight to see 
these two strange companions travelling along 
through the desert, where every thing else was 
so still—still— Not even the wings of a bird 
ruffled the air. The wide wilderness stretch- 
ed out in every direction to the utmost 
verge of the horizon; and as the breeze 
lightly played with the sand, it rippled and 
tossed like the gentle heaving of the ocean in 
acalm: the resemblance to the ocean was 
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made still more strong by the glassy particles 
of sand, that glittered in the moon-beams like 
supshine on the water. 

Toward morning, Lariboo laid down to take 
some rest, before the sun arose to scorch 
every earthly thing with its burning face. 
The panther followed her example, resting 
her head upon the negro’s feet. How long 
she had been asleep she knew not, when she 
was awaked by a tremendous yelling and 
roaring. She sprung on her feet, and per- 
ceived by the light of the stars, that a mon- 
strous striped hyena was fighting with the 
panther. The awful sight made her dizzy and 
sick; and she fell downin a swoon, The 
blazing rays of the sun, falling on her eyes, 
aroused her to consciousness. The panther 
was standing over her, affectionately licking 
her face with her tongue. Her jaws were 
very bloody ; and the bones of theivena lay 
on the sand, : 

Lariboo caressed the faithful creature with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘The hyena would have devour- 
ed me sleeping, had it not been for you, my 
dear friend,” she said; andshe actually wept, 
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as she rubbed her face fondly against the glos- 
sy fur. 

All that day they travelled without seeing 
anything that had life. ‘It is lucky you had 
a hyena for breakfast,’ said Lariboo, as she 
patted the panther’s head; “ otherwise you 
might have taken a fancy to eat a negro.” 

The animal tasted no food that and the 
succeeding day. She began to make a deep, 
mournful noise, particularly when the sun 
went down; her eyes grew more fierce; and 
she was much less frolicksome. Lariboo did 
not dare to trust the creature’s affection ; she 
could sleep only by short and fitful snatches, 
so great was her fear. On the third day, the 
panther started forward with great eagerness, 
She was soon out of sight; and she did not 
return during the whole day. Just as the sun 
was setting, however, Lariboo heard the tre- 
mendous cry of the animal, which she had 
really learned to love very heartily. The pan- 
ther came bounding along, at his usual rate, 
springing high from the earth, and clearing 
the ground faster than the swiftest race-horse. 

The meeting produced mutual joy. The 
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panther lifted up her back, purred, rubbed a- 

gainst her friend, and seemed as if she would 

never be satisfied with caresses. Lariboo, on 

her part, was equally delighted to meet the 
creature that loved her so well. 

In the utter loneliness and eternal monoto- 
ny of the desert, it is impossible to describe 
the eager joy of the weary traveller, when he 
perceives any harmless living thing ; even the 
flight of a little bird, far up in the clear atmos- 
phere, is watched with the most intense de- 
light. 

Lariboo’s happiness was not a little increas- 
ed by perceiving that the panther’s jaws were 
bloody. She began to believe that nothing 
short of absolute starvation would induce the 
fierce brute to make a meal of her. 

I will not attempt to describe the whole of 
the journey through the desert ;. because one 
day was so much like another, that it would 
be telling the same thing over and over again. 

It was more than a fortnight before the trav- 
ellers entered the Tibboo country. During 
which time, they had met with two oases, at 
which Lariboo stopped to gather nuts and ber- 
ries, and refresh herself with water. In ong of 
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these verdant spots Lariboo had a great frolic 
with the monkeys ; she pelted them with stones; 
and the imitating fools threw down nuts in re- 
turn. Besides these verdant spots, they occa- 
sionally met aclump of date-trees, standing 
alone in the desert. These singular and valua- 
ble trees often grow in the parched soil of the 
desert, where all around is barren. Within the 
bark is a sweet, nourishing substance, called the 
marrow of the date-tree ; the fruit is cool, juicy 
and refreshing ; the young leaves are very good 
food ; the old ones, when dried, are made into 
mats, baskets, &c. ; and the branches are full 
of filament, that are manufactured into ropes 
and coarse cloth. No wonder the Africans 
love the date-tree! The sig!« of them in the 
desert is particularly cheering ; for they never 
grow where there is not a fountain of water. 
How wonderfully has our Heavenly Father pro- 
vided for the comfort of all his creatures ! 
The panther, much as she had been dreaded, 
* proved an invaluable travelling companion, 
She was a friend by day, anda guard by night. 
Once Lariboo fell into one of the deep ditches 
that the negro tribes dig in the desert for their 
enemies, and which being covered with light 
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sand, prove adangerous snare to the unwary 
traveller. ‘The panther seeing that she could 

not extricate herself, seized hold of her, as a 
cat does upon her kitten, and, at one bound, 
placed her in safety. 

' The negro fared far better than the faithful 
brute ; for she could live on very little food ; 
and she carried her mantle full of dates and 
berries. She frequently offered to share her 
dinner with the panther, who looked at such 
provisions with great disdain. Both of the 
travellers suffered intense hunger in the course 
of their journey. ‘The panther was once so 
raving that she seized the negro violently by 
the leg ; but a few caresses made her relent. 
Lariboo felt then that death was approaching; 
and at times she desiredtodie. She had been 
two entire days without a particle of food for 
herself; and it was plain the panther would 
not much longer endure hunger. 

But a different ending of her troubles await- 
ed her. They were close to the confines of a 
country, which here and there presented a soli- 
tary negro hut. A large antelope, chased and 
caught by the panther, satisfied her hunger ; 
and she was again affectionate; while a few 
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sweet berries served to keep life in the wasted 
form of Lariboo. 

About three hours after the death of the 
antelope, Lariboo espied a hunter with his 
bow and arrow. The panther saw the same 
sight, and immediately darted forward, to seize 
the man. 

The huntsman was very expert ; and as the 
terrible animal raised herself to spring upon 
him, he shot her directly in the throat with a 
poisoned arrow ; and then laid flat upon the 
ground. The panther, in her dying fury, 
cleared his prostrate body at one leap, and, af- 
ter a few convulsive bounds, she rolled pow- 
erless on the ground. When Lariboo came 
up, the beautiful but terrible creature fixed a 
mournful, loving look upon her, and tried to 
lick her hand. Lariboo would have given all 
the world to have saved her life. When she 
was dead, she sobbed likea child who has 
lost a favorite dove. ‘My guardian of the 
desert ;”” exclaimed she, ‘‘ You saved my 
life, but I could not save yours,’”’—and as she 
smoothed the rich glossy fur of her dead com- 
panion, she watered it plentifully with bitter 
tears. 
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The hunter, at first, thought her conduct 
very strange ; but when she told how the pan- 
ther had loved her, and watched over her, and 
refrained from harming her, even when she 
was very hungry, he no longer wondered at 
her grief; but he convinced her that the 
fierce animal could not possibly have gone 
far with her, in an inhabited country, because 
she would have attacked every hnman being 
she met, if she happened to be hungry. *‘ It 
was lucky for you,” said he, “that you had 
achance to gain her affections when her 
stomach was full; if she had been fasting 
when you took possession of her cave, it 
would have done but little good to caress her.” 

Lariboo staid at the negro’s hut several 
days. She felt grateful to him, and she knew 
very well that the panther would not have 
been a safe traveller in an inhabited country. 
Still she could not refrain from weeping when- 
ever she thought of their singular friendship. 

Having staid long enough to rest and re- 
cruit herself, Lariboo proceeded to Bilma, 
which is the capital of the Tibboo country. It 
is a mean little town, with walls of earth. It 
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derives its chief importance from numerous 
salt lakes around it; salt being the most valu- 
able article of commerce in Africa. The 
warlike Tuaricks come to these lakes, load 
whole caravans with salt, and undersell the 
Tibboos in all the markets ; yet the timid Tib- 
boos have been so long in the habit of con- 
sidering them masters, that they do not dare 
to say a word. 

At Bilma, Lariboo found a caravan of Tib- 
boo merchants going to Mourzook. Under 
their protection, she reached her home in 
safety, and found her husband alive and well. 
She persuaded him, and a dozen of her neigh- 
bors, to go to the oasis, where she had her first 
interview with the panther. 

“There we shall find every thing to live 
upon,” said she; ‘and as it lies out of the 
route from Moorzook to Bornou, we shall be 
out of the way of the savage Tuaricks. 

They accordingly removed thither with fif- 
ty camels, andthe two tame gazelles. Lari- 
boo never knew what became of her babe ; 
but probably its little bones crumbled in the 
desert. The skin of the panther hung in La- 
riboo’s hut to the day of her death. 
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This remarkable story, which I believe to 
be true, shows how much power gentleness 
and affection have over the fiercest creatures. 
When you are tempted to be vexed with the 
ill-nature of an unamiable companion, remem- 
ber that love causes love, and gentleness 
soothes anger.* 


RIDDLING FOREST. 


What tree gives an invitation to wander ? 

What tree carries you to N. York ? 

What plant is a sweet walking stick ? 

What tree produces more leaves than any other ? 
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Typhus fever. (type us.) 

She is a diving-belle. (Diving-bell.) 
- She is an alarm belle. (Alarm-bell.) 
4. Ablunderbuss. (Blunder buss.) 
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* For descriptions of scenery, animals, &c, I am indebt- 
ed to the 16 Number of Family Library, concerning Dis- 
coveries and Adventures in Africa ; a book which I warm- 
ly recommend as full of entertainment and information. 

The remarkable friendship of the panther, is a story 
related by a French officer, and so well authenticated that 
I believe it to be true. 
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THE LITTLE BOY’S LAMENT. 


Oh dear! oh dear! do see the snow, 
How fast it melts away ! 

When only a few days ago, 
It seemed ’twould always stay. 


For then the banks were broad and high, 
And white—as white as snow ; 

But now, do see them, there they lie 
All dirt, and soon they’ll go. 


I tried last night and drew my sled 
Quite up that long steep hill ; 

I could not slide. I went to bed 
And dreamed of ** Jack and Gill.” 


And then the ice—I must not skate, 
For father says tis soft ; 

I can do nothing, but must wait 
Once more for old Jack Frost. 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S REPLY. 


I’m glad, I’m glad ’tis warm to-day, 
For now the snow will melt ; 

But yesterday I thought *twould stay, 
And then how sad I felt. 


I’m glad, for spring will quickly come, 
With all its gentle showers, 
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Its singing birds, its beaming sun, 
And many fragrant flowers. 


I’m tired of staying in the house,— 
I want to run and play ; 

I’ve been shut up just like a mouse, 
Each cold and snowy day. 


But now they’re gone, and I am sure 
Stern winter’s power is lost 3 

I hope it is—I can’t endure 
To think of old Jack Frost. 


Stockbridge, March, 1831. 


RIDDLE. 


The foliowing Riddle is said to have been written by the 
celebrated Mr. Canning, who died while prime minister 
of England, 

There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to human peace and slumber— 
Now any word you chance to take, 
By adding S—you plural make ; 
But if you add an_§ to this, 

How strange the metamorphosis ! 
Plural is plural then no more, 

And sweet, what bitter was before. 
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ADELAIDE DE MONTREUIL. 
Translated from the French. 


Adelaide de Montreuil was greatly gifted by 
nature, both in person and in mind; and God 
had blessed her with a kind, judicious mother, 
to teach her how to make good use of her ad- 
vantages. 

Madame de Montreuil was a sensible, well- 
informed woman, who knew how to avoid the 
common errors of education. She did not 
talk baby-talk to her little daughter, or tell silly 
stories about giants and ogres. She always 
talked good sense, and spoke in good lan- 
guage; yet she was her companion and play- 
mate, as weli as her instructress; she never 
tried to check the natural gayety and innocent 
playfulness of the little creature. 

The education begun in the cradle, and so 
wisely conducted, produced the happiest ef- 
fects. The child improved rapidly in strength, 
beauty, and intelligence. When nine months 
old, she could walk alone perfectly well, and 
‘could speak several words distinctly. It is 
a rare thing to see very small children per- 
fectly neat; but when little Adelaide was 
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ten months old, she behaved with as much 
propriety at table, and ate with as much neat- 
ness as"a grown person. The least dirt upon 
her hands, or a spot upon her robe, made her 
very uneasy; and she was very particular to 
have her plate changed with every change of 
food. 

Her disposition was remarkably good. It is 
true she was sometimes impatient, like other 
children, and could not always bear to have 
her wishes opposed ; but even when she was 
most displeased, she never screamed, or cried, 
or pouted. 

Madame de Montreuil was a wealthy widow, 
and was in the habit of receiving visits from 
many distinguished people; but as Adelaide 
grew older, she feared that attending parties, 
and returning calls, would interfere with her 
plan of educating her daughter ; she therefore 
declined visiting any except intimate friends 
who would allow Adelaide to accompany her. 
Thus the little girl became early accustomed 
to society, and learned politeness by observing 
the manners of others. At an age when many 
children are wild, awkward, and bashful, she 


was a perfect miniature lady. There was 
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nothing affected in her manner; gracefulness 
and propriety were natural to her, because 
she had always been accustomed to them.— 
She never interrupted the conversation of oth- 
ers; never spoke, except when spoken to; 
and her answers were always modest and in- 
telligent ; neither too bashful, nor too bold. 

She knew every one of her ivory letters 
when she was eighteen months old ; and could 
readily name the objects in any picture that 
was shown her. 

It was her particular delight to hear stories; 
she would jisten to them by the hour together, 
while her whole soul seemed to be beaming in 
her eyes. Her mother, wishing to cultivate 
her affections, bought her a white pigeon, and 
a pretty little dog. There was no need to 
teach her to be kind to these animals ; for her 
heart was deeply interested in them. She 
never ate her breakfast till they had been fed ; 
and she always saved part of her bow! of milk 
and a piece of her cake forthem. They loved 
her as much as she loved them. The little 
dog followed her everywhere ; and the pigeon 
would fly round her head, and sometimes 
alight on her shoulder, and pick crumbs from 
her hand. 
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Adelaide grew in goodness, knowledge, and 
beauty, as she grew in years. When she was 
ten years old, she knew how to write with al- 
most as much delicacy and correctness as her 
mother thought; and in music, danciug, and 
drawing, she was very perfect. Both in per- 
son and character she then seemed to be as 
much as fifteen years old. 

Several of Madame Montreuil’s friends urged 
her very much to place her daughter at a 
boarding-school; but her reply always was, 
that there was no instructress so proper for a 
girl as her own mother. She knew that at a 
boarding-school her companions would tell 
her that she was rich and handsome; and she 
feared that flattery might make her vain and 
indolent. 

She wished to educate her in such a manner 
that she could be happy in any situation of 
life; and for that reason, she never told her 
that she would inherit a large fortune. At 
twelve years old, she was intrusted with the 
care of the household affairs. She paid the 
domestics, kept a regular account of all that 
was expended, counted all the clothes from 
the wash, and saw that they were mended 
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and put away; she frequently made the cakes 
and jellies with her own hand, and often pre- 
sided at table, when intimate friends were in- 
vited. 

During all seasons of the year, she either 
walked, or rode on horseback, every day- 
During all this time, her studies were not neg- 
lected; certain hours were regularly appropri- 
ated to them. By this judicious management, 
Adelaide every day became more accomplished, 
and more useful. She could speak Italian as 
well as she could make pies; and her music 
and her puddings were equally good of their 
kind. 

She looked like the picture of health and 
cheerfulness. She used to laugh sometimes, 
as she showed her round, hard arms, and say, 
** Mother, I am sure we can never be very 
poor, while I have such arms as these.” 

Thanks to her good and wise parent, this 
young lady was entirely unconscious of her ex- 
treme beauty. <A pretty face is a very good 
thing, if accompanied with excellence of char- 
acter; but within and of itself, it is of trifling 
value. Madame Montreuil would much rath- 
er have had a homely daughter, who was mod- 
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est and intelligent, than a handsome one who 
was vain, silly, and proud; therefore she never 
allowed Adelaide to be flattered for what she 
deemed the least valuable of all her gifts; and 
it was not until she attracted attention in pub- 
lic, that she was at all conscious of possessing 
uncommon charms. When the unfortunate 
Maria Antoinette made her entrance into Pa- 
ris, Adelaide was very anxious to obtain a 
sight of her; and her mother ever ready to 
comply with any reasonable wish, cheerfully 
consented to accompany her to the palace of the 
Tuilleries. ‘The crowd was immense—for ev- 


ery one was anxious to see the new queen. 
Soon after Madame Montreuil and her daugh- 
ter appeared among the multitude, exclama- 
tions were heard on every side, ‘*‘ How beau- 
tiful!”? “What asweet countenance!” ‘‘ What 


a majestic figure !” 

Adelaide looked around in surprise, think- 
ing the queen was coming, and that these re- 
marks applied to her princely beauty. It was 
sometime before she discovered that she herself 
was the object of all this admiration. Modest 
and retiring in her habits, the discovery was 
extremely oppressive and painful to her. She 
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blushed crimson red, and drawing her veil 
hastily over her face, she seized her mother’s 
arm, saying, ‘‘ Let us go home, dear mother— 
and never, never bring me to a public place 
again.” 

Alas, this interesting girl was never after 
well enough to go abroad. <A few days after, 
she was seized with a fever, of which she died. 
Her beauty passed away, like a frail flower, 
withered in its early bloom; but purity and 
goodness are immortal; and Adelaide is now 
an angel in Heaven. 


A GOSSAMER VEIL. 


‘¢ An ingenious German succeeded in mak- 
ing a veil of spider’s webs. He placed the 
spiders on a Jarge glass frame, so that their 
work joined together in every direction. By 
inducing them to go several times over the 
same place, thick spots were produced, which 
resembled embroidery. ‘The whole veil, 
though of large size, weighed only three grains 
and ahalf. A breath blew it up in the air, 
where it floated like a cloud.” 


SONG FOR MAY MORNING. 


Wake, sister, wake !—for the sun is up— 
How can you be thus delaying ? 

The dew is still in the harebell’s cup, 
And ’tis time to go a Maying. 


The flower of Spring, on its emerald stem, 
From its moistened buds, is peeping, 

And the vine-leaf droops with many a gem, 
How can you keep on sleeping % 


I’ll throw up the window—the air is sweet, 
As the breath of a rose just born,— 

And see, how the hills amd meadows pgreet, 
The smiles of the first May morn ! 


The morning-glories are all in bloom,— 
And the queen of the spicy East, 

To behold this scene might farther come, 
Than to sit at a monarch’s feast. 


I’m dressed and ready—come, sister dear, 
For the birds are carolling loud, 

And the sky is soft, and blue, and clear, 
And there is’nt the speck of a cloud! 


And hark ! I hear, from their chamber-door 
Our brothers come slyly creeping ; 

But I'll tell them I was up before, 
And you have just done sleeping. 
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RIDDLE—CHARADE. 


Look there—they stand at the gate below, 
And only for us are staying ;— 

Are you ready yet? Oh,now we'll go 
In the pleasant fields a Maying ! 


BENGAL GROSS-BEAK. 


*¢ This singular Hindoo bird weaves a hang- 
ing nest, shaped like a large bottle, with the 
neck downwards, to secure the eggs and 
young from serpents, monkeys and birds of 
prey. The eggs resemble large pearls. By 
means of moist clay, they fasten al] aroundthe 
edge of their nest the splendid fire-flies of In- 
dia. It is supposed that this is done for pro- 
tection against the bats, whose eyes are blind- 
ed with the light. These birds have so much 
sagacity that they are taught to fetch and 
carry, come at a call, and perch on the hand. 
They are so very quick in their movements, 
that if aring be dropped into adeep well, 
they will dart down and catch it before it 
touches the water.” 


THE PRISONERS SET FREE. 


“That wasa dreadful looking place where 
the poor man was locked up, was’nt it ?” said 
Henry Elsworth to his little sisters one morning 
as he sat with them at breakfast—for they had 
ali been out the afternoon before, on a walk with 
Mary the nursery maid ; and she had obtained 
leave of her mistress to call on her return and 
see her father, an honest but unfortunate man, 
who had been for sometime confined for debt 
within the cold, dismal walls of a prison. 


*‘ Yes,”’ answered Georgiana, “‘ it was a very 


sad place; and I felt as if I could weep, to see 
him look so sorrowful, and not be able to move 
astep farther than that great, heavy iron door, 
with his daughter, when she was coming away 
—and then he was so pale—and had to keep 
in that gloomy room where the sun does’nt 
come in to brighten it, as it does ours! Q! I 
thought I would freely give all the money that 
I have slipped into my savings’-box, if it were 
only enough to pay them to let him out. I 
wonder how Mary can ever sing to us, and tell 
stories, and look cheerful, as she does some- 
times, and keep about her work so steadily !” 
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** But, Mary is’nt always cheerful,” said 
Lucy, ‘for i have seen her, when she sat 
sewing in her own chamber, where she thought 
nobody minded her, sob and cry as if her heart 
would break. And once 1 made out to ask 
her what was the matter, though I could hard- 
ly speak, it grieved me so to see Mary, who is 
- so kind to us, seem in trouble, and I not be 
able to relieve her. But, just as [ thought she 
was going to tell me, ’ma rang the bell to call 
Mary down, and she dipped her hand into the 
bason, and putting some cold water on her 


eyes, wiped up her face and ran below as 


nimbly as if nothing was on her mind 
but her work. But now I know what made 


her look so sad and weep—she was thinking 
of her father. If ’pa was shut up in such 
a place, I’m sure I could not sing, or, play, 
or feel able to work, as Mary does—and I 
should weep all the time. But I hope that 
neither ’pa, nor you, when you grow up to be 
aman, will ever have to sleep on straw, in a 
prison |” 

'~ You said, Georgiana,” replied Henry, 
“that you wished your money could get Mr. 
Allen out of jail—but perhaps he has done 
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some crime ; and in that case, you know, ’ma 
told us the other day that neither the keeper, 
nor any one else, could let a prisoner out for 
money ; that criminals were confined, and of- 
ten executed; not becauseany body wanted pay 
for what they had done, but as a punishment 
for breaking the laws, and to deter others from 
doing wrong, and making themselves and their 
friends miserable by their vices.” 

“Oh! no,” cried Georgiana, raising her 
voice, and dropping her spoon, ‘‘ Mr. Allen 
has done no such thing as a crime, Henry. 
Mary told us all about it when we went to bed. 
She said that when she was little, as we are, 
she had every thing she wanted, just as 
we do; but her father was unfortunate. He 
lost his ships at sea, and was deceived and 
defrauded by bad men on shore; and those 
of whom he had purchased goods or hired mon- 
ey, grew impatient for their pay, and finally 
took away all her father had; house, furniture 
and everything; and though her mother was 
then so sick, that she did not live but a little 
while afterwards, of what the doctor called 
consumption (but Mary says many others said 
it was the heart-breaking) yet they did’nt 
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mind this; they turned them all out of 
house and home ; Mary had to get a place 
for her youngest sister in the Female Asylum; 
and a place for an older one to live out to 
wait upon a lady, and her brother, that I sup- 
pose she loved as well as we do you, Henry, 
had io go to sea as a cabin boy, among those 
great roaring waves that swallowed up their 
father’s vessels ; and Mary does not know but 
he will be lost just as they were. But the worst 
of all was, they put poor Mr. Allen in jail, as 
if they thought he had lost his property on pur- 
pose, or could earn anything, or get his ships 
up out of the sea, to pay them, by staying there! 

“Henry, I guess it was such things as these 
that ’ma thought of, last winter, when you 
had’nt quite money enough to buy your skates, 
and wanted to borrow ninepence of Lucy to 
make it out. You know ’ma said she did’nt 
like the principle of getting in debt, by bor- 
rowing money to purchase what we had better 
do without, than owe for it. For it was just 
like any other wrong indulgence—it might be- 
gin in avery small way, and lead on till it 
might end in great trouble to ourselves and 
others : as nobodv wants to lend their money 
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and lose it, though it may be by misfortune; 
and nobody wants to be shut up in prison, 
either.” 

** But don’t you hope something will happen 
to let Mary’s father out of jail? You know we 
heard ’pa read the papers last winter, where 
they told about the people being engaged in 
making ‘laws for the relief of poor debtors. 
Was’nt it such cases as Mr. Allen’s they meant? 
I’m sure I should not want to be a debtor to 
anybody, if it gives men with bad hearts such 
power over one, that they can take away your 
liberty, and’’-——-Here our little group were 
interrupted in their colloquy, by Mrs. Elsworth, 
who hearing their tongues going much faster 
than their spoons, but without knowing the 
subject of their discussion, called to them from 
an adjoining room : *‘ Come, children! I fear 
by your sitting so long over your own break- - 
fast, you have forgotten that your birds aud 
squirrel have had none.” 

** Poor little things! so we did,” said Henry; 
‘and there they are, shut up so close, they 
cannot go out to get anything for themselves 
to eat.”’ 
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‘‘ Henry,” said Lucy, who had been, for a 
few minutes, looking very thoughtful, ‘* don’t 
you think the birds and the squirrel would like 
to be free, as well as Mr. Allen? You know 
how the other robins and yellow birds are fly- 
ing about in the sweet, open air, on this fine 
May morning, and singing their songs so merri- 
ly—and I suppose the squirrels in the fields 
and wall are jumping and running about where- 
ever they please—and have all got their own 
breakfasts long ago. 

** Now, you know what mamma said about 
beginning with little bad deeds,—that the habit 
sometimes increased till it amounted to great 
crimes,—and you know that she said we might 
act upon the same rule in good things,—and 
have a habit of doing right, as easily as wrong. 

‘* Well, suppose you should begin by letting 
your dear little squirrel have his liberty ; and 
Georgianarand I, by opening the bird-cages?”’ 

*‘ Why, Lucy,” replied her brother, ‘‘ I did 
not keep my little Bonny because I was angry 
with him, but because I loved him, and took 
so'much pleasure in seeing him prick up his 
ears and shell his nut, and caper about so 
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living, are old and gray-headed, like your 
prettily ; and he looks on me so mild and 
pleasant with his little bright eyes as if he 
thanked me for all I do for him. But then 
I’m willing to let him out, if you will the 
birds.”’ 

‘“‘ Come,”’ said Georgiana, “ let’s go and see 
what ’ma says about it!” Then off they ran 
to make their intentions known to their moth- 
er, who told them she was glad to find their 
long delay over the breakfast table had pro- 
duced so good a resolution; for that every liv- 
ing thing loved its liberty ; that though their 
little captives could not speak, to make the 
feelings of their hearts known, she had no 
doubt they had longed for freedom as much 
as the poor Africans Go, who have to live and 
die in bondage to white men, that on the return 
of every fourth of July, make such a joyful fes- 
tivity of it, by celebrating it as the birth-day of 
American Independence. ‘‘ But I hope, my 
children,” continued Mrs. Elsworth, “ by the 
time you are grown up, so as to understand what 
the value of liberty is, and how dearly it was 
purchased by those patriotic men, whom you so 
often hear spoken of by the name of ‘ Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers,’ (all of whom, that are now 
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grand-pa, whois one of them,) that you wiil be 
able-to understand the inconsistency and in- 
justice of keeping slaves in a free country, 
like ours; and I sincerely hope that the 
efforts which a few good and philanthropic 
men are now making, will by that time 
have done something to better the condition 
of those unfortunate people.’”? Here Mrs. 
Elsworth ceased speaking ; for she discovered 
her little listeners all on tiptoe to be off. It 
was evident they were thinking more about 
liberating Bonny the redbreast, and the yellow- 
bird, than all the blacks in the Southern States. 


Away they flew tothe cages, where, as the 
door of each sprung open, a little voice was 
heard with the following words to its own 
childish notes. 


Henry. ‘ Adieu, little squirrel! go where you please, 
If you only will have the thought, 
When danger is near, to climb up the trees, 
And never again be caught !” 
Lucy. Now little yellow-bird take to your wing ; 
But you must not go far away ! 
Come to the tree in the garden, and sing, 
A song to me every day !” 
George. “ Go, my dear robin ! go build your nest, 
In the apple-boughs blossoming nigh ! 
But come every morning and show your red breast, 
And bright, little hazle eye !” 
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It was not long after this scene, so joyful to 
the liberator and the liberated, before the chil- 
dren were on their way to school, where, to all 
their little play-mates that they met, they stated 
what had happened; and told them if they 
had any animal shut up and deprived of liber- 
ty, they might depend on it, that if they would 
only let it go free, they would experience more 
real satisfaction when it turned round to thank 


them for its liberty, and to look its farewell 
to the prison, than all they had had during its 
captivity. 

But the best of the story is yet tocome. It 
was not many days after the cages were put 


away in the garret, as useless things, that Mary 
having been out to see her father, came smiling 
home, with a light step, and a face as bright as 
if she had never had to cool her eyes with 
the water in the basin; and told Mrs. Els- 
worth that this was the happiest day of all 
her life--for her father was going be liber- 
ated ! 

News had just been received of the recovery 
of some foreign claims, in which Mr. Allen 
had a large share, for property that had been 
captured ; and which had in part been the 
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cause of his present sufferings; though the 
disasters by storms at sea had completed, for 
a while, his ruin. A benovelent friend of Mr. 
Allen, wishing to see him set at freedom with- 
out waiting for the actual possession of the 
property soon to come, had stepped forward and 
rendered himself sponsor for the debtor, and 
they were now adjusting things for an immedi- 
ate liberation, which was the cause of Mary’s 
joy. ‘O! how often,” said she, “has my 
dear parent cautioned me against distrusting 
the justice and kindness of the dealings of the 
Creator towards his creatures ; and assured me 
that all things might fail but the love of God ! 
Had I kept those precepts ever alive in my 
heart, it would have saved me, as it has my 
father, many an anxious hour. It is God alone 
who has thrown open the prison-door, and giv- 
en liberty to him that was bound! And never, 
as long as I live, will I cease to praise Him !” 
H. F. G, 


Newburyport. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


« Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” 


These words, written by him who was call- 
ed “the wisest among men,”’ are interesting 
to us all, but in their application particularly 
directed to the recollection and notice of the 
juvenile portion of society. 

You must suppose, dear children, when you 
read this simple and touching admonition, that 
he, who left it for your instruction, had learnt 
by experience that to remember God, was the 
only true means of happiness ; and that feeling 
thus, he would fain have all take seasonable 
means to insure their present comfort, and fu- 
ture peace. 

Perhaps you would ask, how this is to be 
done, and how you are to remember your Crea- 
tor. 

I could talk to you much, and pleasant- 
ly, on this subject, convinced as I am that 
it is alone piety to God, which can ward off the 
necessary ills of life, and change apparent ca- 
lamities into real blessings ;—but I must limit 
myself to few words, and hope ther +! hana 
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so much of your attention, as to induce you to 
practise the rule given above. 

Remember your Creator,—by calling him 
to mind as your first and greatest Benefactor. 
He has given you mortal life, and with it vari- 
ous powers of enjoyment. ‘To this life he has 
added the rich gift of an everliving soul,—one 
that will exist in another, and more exalted 
state of being, if you take good care to pre- 
serve its innocence, and increase its worth 


here. 
Remember your Creator,—for he has not 
only given you animal life and soul,—but has 


added all that can minister to the necessities 
and luxuries of the one, and the refined enjoy- 
ment of the other. Your food and clothing, in 
their various forms; your intellectual and so- 
cial pleasures, in all their varities, are provid- 
ed by him ;—oh, you cannot forget God, who 
has done,—who is still doing so much for you: 
—surely you cannot forget his benefits. 
Remember your Creator! He gave you 
friends, who, while you were in helpless in- 
fancy, watched over and nursed you with 
tender care ;—these friends he still spares to 
you, either as continued guardians, or as ju- 
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dicious advisers, to lead you on through life in 
virtue, truth, and all goodness. He gave you 
relatives,—parents, brothers, sisters, to add to 
your happiness ; companions in whose society 
you have great delight ;--and friends whom you 
love more dearly than your lips can speak. 

Remember your Creator.—All your enjoy- 
ments,—whatever you possess, or whatever 
you feel, is derived from his bounty. Theani- 
mal and vegetable creation offer perpetual 
sources of admiration ;—the whole world is 
filled with his goodness ;—what words shall 
declare it! You feel grateful to an earthly 
friend who confers on you any benefit ;—you 
love one who is the agent for yielding youa 
single pleasure, how much more then, Him who 
gives you all that you value ? 

Remembéf your Creator.—He has sent you 
into this world, that you may prepare for an- 
other and a better ; he has placed you here with 
much good, and in the presence of much evil ; 
—you have the free power of choosing between 
these ;—your virtue is on trial; you posscss 
goodness in as much as you guard from, and 
avoid sin ;—you are in sad error when you for- 
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sake the path of truth and excellence, and for- 
get your duties, 

Remember your Creator,—so that when af- 
flictions come upon you,—when trials assail 
you, (andthey will,in the course of your life,) 
you may regard them, not as great evils, but 
as the blessed means of aiding you in the at- 
tainment of those high virtues which will se- 
cure endless happiness. 

Remember your Creator! Pray to him dai- 
ly that he will give you grace to resist all 
temptation to err ;—that he will be your near 
friend ;—that he will help you to do good by 
your example, and your whole life ;—pray that 
your mind may receive light, and that you may 
learn every day to serve him better ;—pray 
that he will do good in blessing all with pure 
religion,—and thank him for all he has done 
for you, and for your friends. 

Remember your Creator! Then as life ad- 
vances, a solid and enduring foundation will be 
laid in your mind, on which shall be raised a 
fabric of moral strength, that shall resist the 
entrance of all worldly evil: build your house 
on the rock,—and lay up your treasures in hea- 
ven. 
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Children, ‘‘ Remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth,”? and he will remember 
you in your age ;—If you pass the meridian 
of life, it will be very sweet to look back 
on an existence spent in theservice of God; 
it will soothe many an hour of suffering; 
—it will cause the bed of pain to lose its 
weariness ;—it will sustain all the infirmities 
of failing nature ; nay more, dear children, 
when you feel that this life is passing from 
you, if you have remembered God, to know 
and serve him,—he will then comfort and sus- 
tain you ;—you will rejoice that you may die 
here, for you will know that you shall surely live 
hereafter,—you will rejoice, I say, to leave one 
pleasant home for a home more pleasant, that 
can never change. You will leave your dear 
friends here,—yet only for a little time. You 
may confidently hope to see them again, where 
there will be no separation, no pain. 

Give your young lives then to the service, of 
your Heavenly Father, and remember that “ A 
flower that’s offered in the bud——Is no vain sac- 
rifice.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Two numbers of the charming Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge have appeared since 1 spoke to my little read- 
ers about that work. One number contains an account 
of the Transformation of Insects from worms to winged 
creatures, &c, &c. This is a valuable number, but is too 
scientific for small readers to like very much. Children 
may learn from it not to be afraid of ear-wigs. God has 
made the ear in such a manner, that it is impossible for 
any creature to get into the head. 

The last number of this work is all about Elephants. I 
never knew anybody that was tired of reading about that 
wonderful and very interesting animal. 


Richardson, Lord and Holbrook, have published another 
neat little volume of music for children, called the Ju- 
wenile Lyre. Thesongs and hymns are very pretty and 
simple. I believe almost anybody, who tries, can learn to 
sing. Nothing is pleasanter than to hear a little band of 
brothers and sisters join in singing an evening hymn. 
Children should never try to sing difficult and loud music, 
for fear they should weaken their young voices. This lit- 
tle book is made on purpose for them. 


I have seldom seen a more interesting book than Ber- 
tha’s Visit to her Uncle. It contains information about 
all sorts of people and things in the world, combined with 
agreat deal of good advice to young persons. The ac- 
count of the Bengal Gross-beak, and the Gossamer Veil, 
was taken from these interesting volumes. 
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